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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

z+rAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless = for in onan the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

itr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or ager ag Smaller aye oe 
transmitted by mail, observing, , 
to send large Bills on New England, New ree 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. : 

rr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

ir Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 

is paper. 
Te Within the last waek we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. : ‘ 

xr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 

Younty, and the State. 

“Ts henamn are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Tz Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money withthe names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting — 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ‘ 

*z+> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Baltimore 2 lL.) «Par. Virginia- - - - -3-4dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - -_ Par. Ohio - - - - - 21-4dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis. 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21 4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - - - 31-2dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada- - - - 5 dis. 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RRELAND. 


No. 20.—Charles, Earl Grey—Advocates Abolition 
of the Slave Trade—His Firmness in Rejecting 
Compromises—His Services in Opposition—His 


eS 


corporation and test acts, and the emancipation 
of the Catholics, he was borne into power on its 
flood-tide in 1830. s 

The circumstances under which the Grey min- 
istry carried the Reform bill, in 1832, have been 
detailed. The calm courage of the Premier steered 
the Government safely through this unprece- 
dented tempest. Nerves less firm would have re- 
linquished the helm in trepidation—an eye less 
steady would, by some precipitous movement, 
have whelmed all in destruction. On that mem- 
orable night, when the galleries, and lobbies, and 
every passage leading to “the tapestried cham- 
ber,” were crowded with anxious spectators, and 
the venerable building itself was besieged with 
excited throngs, representing all stations in so- 
ciety and all shades in politics, who had come up 
ta the métropolis from every part of the King- 
dom, to witness the decision of the long-pending 
struggle between the people and the patricians, 
Earl Grey, with a dignity and solemn earnest- 
ness befitting the august occasion, told the ancient 
nobility of Britain, that “ though he was proud of 
the rank to which they in common belonged, and 
would peril much to save it from ruin, yet if they 
were determined to reject that bill, and throw it 
scornfully back in the faces of an aroused and de- 
termined people, he warned them to set their 
houses speedily in order, for their hour had 
come!” History has recorded the result of that 
appeal. The vassal rose up a man—the man stood 
forth an elector. The majesty of the subject was 
asserted, and the hereditary rulers of England 
swore allegiance to the principle, “the People 
are the legitimate source of Power.” Never did 
popular agitation, wielding the peaceful weapons 
of truth, more brilliantly display its superiority 
over physical force, and the enginery of war, in 
accomplishing a great and salutary revolution. 

Sydney Smith, speaking of Earl Grey, at a 
Reform meeting, while the bill was pending, said. 
“You are directed by a minister who prefers 
character to place, and who has given such une- 
quivocal proofs of honesty and patriotism, that 
his image ought to be amongst your household 
gods, and his name to be lipsed by your children. 
Two thousand years hence it will be a legend 
like the fable of Perseus and Andromeda: Brit- 
annia chained to a mountain—two hundred rot- 
ten animals* menacing her destruction, till a tall 
Earl, armed with schedule A,j and followed by 
his page, Russell, drives them into the deep, and 
delivers over Britannia in safety to crowds of 
ten-pound renters, who deafen the air with their 
acclamations. Forthwith, Latin verses upon this— 
school exercises—boys whipt, and all the usual 
absurdities of education.” 

This is rather rapturous; but itis only Smith’s 
way of expressing the unquestionable fact, that 
Earl Grey was the very man who could, if mortal 
man could, carry such a measure in the face of 
the aristocracy of England. The people trusted 
him, and the sane portion of the hostile factions 
opposed him less obstinately than they would 
some more boisterous member of the liberal par 
ty, whom they could stigmatize as a “fanatic,” or 
a “evolutionist.” There were croakers then, as 
there ever will be in all reform parties, who 
thought the lead in this crisis should have been 
given to some younger and more radical person, 
who had “distinguished” himself by furious dec- 
lamation against existing institutions, and who 
would have been sure to drive off timid friends 


without counterbalancing their loss by accessions 
from any quarter.. Brougham’s name was men- 











Rise to Power—His Aid in Carrying the Reform 

Bill—Syduey Smith's Eulogy—The Man for the 

Hour—His Two Great Measures, Parliamentary 

Reform and Abolition of Slavery—The Old and 

New Whigs—The Last of his School—The Barn- 

burners of England. ; 

Even a meager sketch of Modern English Re- 
formers, which should omit special mention of 
Cuartes, Ear Grey, would be defective. For 
fifty eventful years, he took an active part in pub- 
lic affairs, and, with scarcely an exception, was 
found on the liberal side. With a mind cast in 
a highly polished, but not extraordinarily capa- 
cious mould, and in the attributes of originality 
and genius dwindling by the side of Fox and 
Brougham, he fully equalled either of these great 
men in calm sagacity and firmness of purpose. 
And if his oratory was not of the bold and vigor- 
ous type which marked theirs, it was of a high 
order ; graceful, flowing, and classical, and set off 
by a manner always dignified, and in his younger 
days peculiarly fascinating. 

Entering Parliament in 1786, when he had just 
reached majority, he immediately distinguished 
himself by a speech in opposition to the policy of 
Mr. Pitt. His rapid rise in the House is attested 
by the fact, that two years after his entrance, he 
was thought fit to occupy a place on the commit- 
tee, for the impeachment of Warren Hastings, by 
the side of Burke, Fox, Windham, and Sheridan. 
The year before, he had given a remarkable ex- 
hibition of the firmness and integrity which 
formed so striking a feature in his future life. In 
the debate on the Prince of Wales’s (George IV) 
debts, Mr. Fox, by direction of the Prince, had 
denied, in his place, the marriage of the Prince 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. The lady was sorely 
offended. She must be appeased by a public ex- 
planation. Wales applied to Grey to make some 
ambiguous statement in the House, which, with- 
out contradicting Fox, might seem to her to do 
so. Grey contemptuously refused to be the in- 
strument of the royal debauchee, which ever after 
made him his enemy. 

In 1792, he joined with Whitbread, Erskine, 
Francis, Sheridan, and Cartwright, in organizing 
the society for Parliamentary reform, called “The 
Friends of the People,” and the same year sus- 
tained their petition in #he House by a radical 
speech, in which he declared, rather than submit 
to the existing system of representation, he would 
adopt universal suffrage. 

He was a member of the Grenville-Fox min- 
istry—ably advocated its great measure of the 
abolition of the slave trade—and, on the death of 
Fox, assumed his post as Foreign Secretary, with 
the lead of the Commons. An attempt to carry a 
bill to open the army and navy to Roman Catho- 
lies provoked a quarrel with the bigoted old King, 
which threw out the ministry, and brought forth 
Sydney Smith’s immortal Peter Plymley Letters. 
The death of ‘his father the next year (1807) re- 
moved him to the House of the Lords. 

T have spoken of his firmness. Perhaps it de- 
Serves a severer name. He was proud, haughty, 
and determined ; but of the strictest honor keep- 
ing faith with friends and foes. These qualities 
Sg bz to reject, not only promptly but arrogant- 
woh ecie, to him both in 1809 and 1812, to 
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tioned for Premier; and even the King, at one 
of the conflict, requested him to form a min- 
istry. But he had too clear a perception of his 
peculiar talents, and appropriate place, to yield to 
such solicitations. He knew, that to make a bril- 
liant onslaught upon a strong Tory ministry, 
while the Reform party was weak, and it mat- 
tered little what was said and done, if something 
was only said and done, was a very different mis- 
ston from attempting to lead that party when its 
swelled ranks required to be consolidated under 
a graver chieftain, with experience ripened by once 
having been a leading minister of the Crown, who 
might plant the conquering flag on the walls of 
the citadel. Such a chieftain was Earl Grey. 
And it was honorable to both that there was no 
rivalry, but the most cordial friendship, between 
him and Brougham. 
The two measures of Earl Grey’s administra- 
tion, which made it honorably conspicuous through 
the world, and will give it an enduring name with 
posterity, are Parliamentary reform and the abo- 
lition of negro slavery. The principal defects ing 
the former have been pointed out. The latter 
was clogged’ by the ill-contrived and pernicious 
apprenticeship system. But, defective though 
they were, had his administration done nothing 
more for reform, the glory of those would atone 
for all its errors of omission and commission. The 
measure by whose magic touch eight hundred 
thousand slaves leaped to freedom, and bestowed 
the munificent gift of twenty millions sterling 
upon their masters, gave his Government greater 
renown abroad than the reform in Parliament. 
But the latter was much the more important event 
to the British nation. It was an era in its politics, 
big with present and future consequences. By 
bestowing the elective franchise on half a million 
of small traders and artisans in the cities and 
towns, it struck a blow at the landed monopoly 
from which it can never recover—subjected the 
Government more directly to the influence of 
public opinion—and opened the doors of Parlia- 
ment to a new class of men, like Cobden, Bright, 
and Thompson, springing from and sympathizing 
with the people, who, by their services within 
and beyond the walls of the Legislature, have 
left their enduring mark on the policy of the 
country. By recognising the principle of repre- 
sentation, as opposed to prescription, it took the 
first step (and another will be taken ere long) to- 
wards complete suffrage for the people—uniform 
representation in the House of Commons, and the 
election of the House of Peers. In a word, it was 
as worthy to be called a revolution as the event 
that deposed the Stuarts and enthroned William 
of Orange. . 
It is a singular fact in political and personal 
history, that the man, who, in the freshness of 
youth and in the face of popular clamor, broached 
the measure of Parliamentary reform, should, 
forty years afterwards, in the maturity of age, be 
selected to lead the people in its consummation. 
The fitting counterpart is the no less striking 
fact, that the véry Prince by whose choice he 
completed this work, and who, about the period 
of its commencement, denounced Wilberforce as 
worthy of expulsion from Parliament for propos- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade, lived long 
enough to give his royal assent, in the presence of 
that Wilberforce, to a bill for the abolition of 
slavery itself! 
Earl Grey may be regarded as the last of his 
political school. He was a sin compound of 
the aristocracy of the old Whigs, with the libe- 
rality of the new. The trusted leader of the 
popular party, in the hour of its first triump 
cherished an exalted opinion of what he term 
“his order ;” and though he never shrank from 
any duty or peril in or of the common cause, 
and voluntarily shared in the long exclusion of 
all. grades of reformers from office and court 
favor, his pride and austerity were so habitual as 
to cool his friends while they exasperated his foes. 
In exclusiveness and aristocratic bearing, he 
seemed to belong to the Whigs of the times of the 
first two G “when,” in the apt words of 
Brougham, “the heads of a few great families dis- 
posed of all matters according to their own good 
leasure, and never could be made to understand 
ow a feeble motion, prefaced by a feeble speech, 
if made by an elderly Lor, and seconded = s 
younger one, could to satisfy the coun’ 
shake the mini 2 Gn tswneriend, tear 
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in of the younger Pitt, parties might be said to 
have changed places without changing names; 
the Tories assuming the power of the old Whigs, 
and like them ruling over the people; whilst the old 
disappeared, and the new arose in the place of 
the ascendent Tories, and assuming the Tory at- 
titude of opposition, and basing it on quasi demo- 
cratic principles, struggled for power with the 
people. 

Grey’s administration was the reign of the new 
Whigs. It was continued by Melbourne ; but the 
species is now almost extinct. Another party has 
gradually arisen, from seeds sown long ago by 
Brougham, the Commoner, and his friends in and 
out of Parliament. It knew not the ancient Whigs ; 
it regards not the modern. It is the party of 
radical reformers, the “Barnburners” of England. 
Its type is Cobden and Hume, with slight symp- 
toms of affinity in such noblemen as Morpeth and 
the younger Grey. It once looked forward to the 
day when its leader and Premier would be Earl 
Durham. What remained of this hope after 
his unlucky Canadian administration, was soon 
quenched in his grave. It had now better select 
its chief man from the ranks of the people, and 
put him in training; for, after a lapse of time, 
and John Russell, it must rule England. 





_——. 
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A DREAM OF DEATH. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 








“T had a vision in my sleep, 
Which gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time.””—CAMPBELL. 

How appropriate and sadly truthful is the ex- 
pression, “the night of the grave.” How the 
deep shadows of impenetrable mystery hang about 
the dread portals of eternity ; how in approaching 
them, even in thought, we lose ourselves in clouds, 
and grope in thick darkness. 

In the near and solemn contemplation of the 
awful change which awaits us all, how eagerly 
does the soul receive everything, in religion, phi- 
losophy, or personal experience, which lifts, or 
seems to lift, even a little way, a corner of the 
vast curtain which hides from our mortal view 
the spirit-realm to which we go—letting in gleams 
of its immortal joy and glory, to light and cheer 
our painful path through the dark valley. 

During a late illness, there came a dream to 
me as I slept, which left a solemn and ineffaceable 
impress upon my mind, but to which I may seem, 
by relating, te attach undue importance; for, 
after all, it was but a dream; and I hardly know 
how it is that I have so laid it away in my heart, 
ag a treasure of exceeding worth—almost as a 


fanciful dream, but strangely distinct and beauti- 
fully consistent throughout; and it is with the 
most faithful truthfulness that 1 now venture to 
relate it, hoping that to some hearts it may have, 
or seem to have, a meaning and a purpose. 

In my vision it seemed that my last hour of the 
life of earth was swiftly passing from me. The 
dread presence of Death filled my chamber with 
mourning and gloom and awe unspeakable. My 
heart, like a caged bird, now struggled and flut- 
tered wildly in my breast, now seemed sinking, 
faint, and panting with weariness and fear. The 
last mist was creeping slowly over my eyes, and 
I heard but imperfectly the words of prayer, sor- 
row, and tenderness, breathed around me. Dear 
forms were at my side, clasping my cold hands, and 
weeping upon my neck. The bosom of the best 
beloved pillowed my poor head—her hand wiped 
the death-dew from my brow—she spoke to me 
strong words of comfort, crushing down the great 
anguish of her heart the while. 

It was no hour of joy or triumph; my spirit 
was not heaved up by exulting faith; nor did 
waiting an minister to it the peace and conso- 
lation of Heaven ; but storm, and darkness, and 
fear, encompassed it, filling it with wild regrets, 
an awful expectation, a sore dismay. Its feet were 
already set in the river of Death; but, like a 
timid child, it shrank from the chill, midnight 
waves, and clung convulsively to its earthly loves, 
vain, alas! to protect, powerless to detain ! 

Soul and body parted, as they part who have 
lived and suffered and toiled together, in bond- 
age, but who love one another, and who, at last, 
are torn asunder by the inexorable will of a re- 
morseless master. 

But joy for one of these! for whom the weari- 
ness of mortal bondage was to give place to the 
freedom of eternity—the pain, the struggle, the 
fear, the sorrow of its earthly lot, to peace, rest, 
assurance, and joy unspeakable! for, at last, at 
last, that soul, breaking from this poor life, with 
one glad bound, leaped into immortality! Oh! 
the sudden comprehension of the height and 
depth of the fulness of being! How every 
thought, and aspiration, and affection, and power, 
seemed springing up into everlasting life! 

But methought that the first feeling or senti- 
ment of which I was conscious, was freedom— 
freedom, which brought with it a sense of joy, 
and power, and glorious exultation, utterly inde- 
scribable in words. Ah! it was beautiful, that 
this crowning gift of God to His creatures, which 
had ever been so dear to my human heart—this 
principle which here I had so adored, was the first 
pure and perfect portion of the Divine life, 
whose presence I hailed with the great and voice- 
Tess rapture of a disenthralled spirit. 

Methought that I witnessed no immediate visi- 
ble manifestation of Deity—heard no audible 
revelation of the Divine existence; but that I re- 
ceived fulness of faith and greatness of know- 
ledge in loneliness and stillness, yet instantane- 
ously, and more like recollections than revelations. 
Cloud after cloud rolled swiftly away from the 
dread mysteries of eternity, till all was meridian 
brightness and surpassing glory. The presence 
of Deity was round about me everywhere—/<lt, 
methought, not beheld; it flowed to me in the 
air, “every undulation filled with soul”—floated 
about me in the rapt silence, like an all-pervading 
essence, diffusing itself abroad over the great im- 
mensity of being. 

There was no sudden unveiling of my eyes to 
behold the burning splendors of the dread abode 
of the Sovereign of the Universe—“the city of 
our God,” girdled about with suns—over whose 
“crystal battlements” float banners of light— 
within whose courts bow the redeemed in cease- 
less adoration ; there was no sudden unsealing of 
my ear to the triumphal psalms of the blessed— 
to the grand resounding march of the stars. And, 
methought, no fair creatures of light came to me 
at once, to bear me upward, nor was my soul 
eager to depart on swift impatient wing, from the 
dear, though darkened, scenes of earth, and the 
strong, though transient, associations of time; 
but still lingered, hovering over that chamber of 
death, from which now arose a passionate burst 
of grief—the deep sobbing and wild swell of. the 
first storm of sorrow. Then, methought my soul 
looked down upon its pertains companion in toil 
and suffering—the worn and resigned body; 
marked the rigid limbs, the parted lips, the pale 
and sunken cheek, the shadowed eye, and all the 
mortality settled on the brow—looked upon these, 
and felt no sorrow ; but ah! the tears and groans 
of those dear bereaved ones had power to grieve 
it still—to “disturb that soul with pity,” yet not 
such mournful pity as it had known on earth. A 
serene and comprehending faith in the wisdom 
and loving care of the Father reconciled it to all 
things —the years of this life to the vision of its 
new existence seemed shortened to brief days, 
and thus the time of release for all who suffer 
and toil, near at hand. Yet with great yearnings 
it lingered there, its earthly love not destroyed, 
not weakened, but made stronger far and purer, 
more like to the love of Heaven. 

Then, methought, a form of ineffable beauty, 
with a countenance of , wherein was human 
love breaking through celestial glory, came to me, 
and said—“ oh, daughter of earth, it is now thine 
to go forth with the freedom of an immo 
among the infinite worlds—to e at wi 
through the vast domains of the wide and won- 


drous creation—to track the shining paths of be- 
eficent power, leading on from beauty to beauty, 
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and glory to glory, through the and meas- 
ureless universe of God. hall we visit thove far 











heavenly revelation. It was no wild, mystic, and |” 





heavens nor to desolate the earth, whose bloom 
is glad in the morning sun, and beautiful in the 
starlight. There, over hill and plain, angels have 
written holy music in flowers—there summer 
streams chime down the mountain side, and winds 
play among the trees with the sound of anthems. 

“ Over those worlds divine beings oft walk, as 
once they walked in the Eden of thy Earth, ere 
man sinned, and, covering his face, went out from 
the presence of God. Wilt thou go thither? Or 
would’st thou ascend the steps of morning light, 
to the Divine courts, thence to go forth on some 
errand of good, or enter on some office of love, 
thy portion of that labor which is worship?” 

Then it seemed that I made no answer, save to 
point downward to those beloved ones, who still 
sat in darkness, and would not be comforted. 
Then the angel smiled, and said—“TIt is well; 
remain thou with these through their day of 
time—be near them and console them always— 
go before them, leading their way down the dark 
valley—welcome them through the immortal 
gites, for to the holy ministration thou hast chosen 
wert thou appointed.” 

When the cold light of dawn broke the sleep 
which brought this heavenly vision, it wasas the 
coming of night, and not of morning. 


For the National fra. 
THE FAR WEST, 


O where, think ye, is now the West? 

The far, far West, the land of dreams, 
Whose hills and vales, with virgin breast, 
Still slumber in their ancient rest, 

Lulled by the voice of plaintive streams! 


From California’s golden straad 
To Oregon’s impetuous flood, 
Already vale and mountair Jand 
Resound to that advancing band, 
Who proudly boast of Yankee blood! 


Nor distant is the day, perchance, 
When yet these sons of valiant sires 

Shall win their way, by love or lance, 

To sunnier climes, and even advance 
Beyond the Equator’s solar fires, 


Thas race to race must ever yield, 
And mental power assume the sway ; 

Broad as the earth the ample field 

For those who trust in virtué’s shield, 
And Freedom’s banner dare display. 


The far, far West! tis Freelom’s now, 
The gift of God to earth’s oppressed; 
The land where they who take the vow 
No more to crown or cowl t¢ bow, 
May find a home, and be sedressed! 


Ay, there shall happy millims yet 
Reclaim the soil, and crovd the mart; 
Freemen who thrive by toiiand sweat, 
Sprinkling the waste with ¢ties, set 
On hill, and plain, like gems of art! 


And thought, unseen, shall fy afar 

Along the wire from climes remote, 
And blend with thought, lik: star with star, 
While startling rolls the frantic car, 

And bannered glides the gillant boat. 


And there, unawed, the mini of man, 
Progressive still, shall stil aspire, 

Nor yield to creeds that fearto scan 

° The lore of priest, or Nature’s plan, 
But still insatiate, aim the higher! 


In truth, it needs no prophet’s eye, 
Westward to Ocean’s calmer surge, 

To see the future there outvie 

The ancient world, whose glsries lie 
Pillared on Time’s receding verge! 





O what, when centuries have rolled, 
Will be this mighty Wesiern Land? 

Her sons—will they be brav: and bold, 

And still defend her banner’s fold? 
Her holy altars—will they stand ? 


The link that binds the Sisterhood, 

Say, will it brighten, and grow strong, 
And men bear rule, the greatand good, 
Who shun dissension, strife and blood, 

Yet cleave to right, nor yied to wrong? 


Fear not—with holier influeme yet, 
The years shall come whick God ordains; 
When Freedom’s bounds shal. not be set, 
Nor man the rights of man forget, 
In blind pursuit of sordid grins! 
H.R. 
Cleveland, January, 1849, 





THE FREE SOIL MEN OF OHIO. 

We owe an apology to our Free Soil friends of 
Ohio for delaying so long any notice of the pro- 
ceedings of their State Convention, held a few 
weeks since in Columbus. Jt was not intentional. 
As it is, we cannot forbear copying the resolutions 
adopted, which show the platform of Free De- 
mocracy in Ohio: 

3d. Resolved, That we adopt, as the only safe 
and stable basis of our State as well as our Na- 
tional policy, the great principle of Equal Rights 
for all, guarantied and secured against invasion, 
by Equal Laws. 

4th. Resolved, That no system of taxation can 
long be endured by freemen which does not im- 
partially require equal contributions towards the 
expense of Government from all persons, whether 
natural or corporate, in due proportion to the 
property held by them, of whatever description ; 
and we are therefore in favor of so legislating as 
to tax equally the property of corporations and 
individuals. 

Sth. Resolved, That we regard with distrust the 
increase of corporations in our State, and are in- 
disposed to enlarge the number, except in cases of 
clear and undeniable necessity and expediency ; 
nor in any case, without special and adequate 
safeguards to the public against abuse. 

6th. Resolved, That we recognise fully the ob- 
ligations of honor and good faith which bind the 
State to the entire discharge of the State debt now 
existing ; and the duty of the Legislature to pro- 
vide for the payment of it as soon as practicable. 

7th. Resolved, That the exemption from invol- 

untary alienation by sale, upon execution or other- 
wise, of a homestead sufficient for the comfortable 
residence of a family; the fixing by law of ten 
hours as the legal measure of one day’s labor ; the 
discouragement, by proper legislative provisions, 
of the holding of large tracts of unimproved lands 
by individuals ; and the disposing of the lands 
owned by the State only to actual settlers, and in 
limited quantities, under suitable regulations, are 
measures recommended by their obvious utility 
and justice, to which, therefore, we propose to 
give a cordial support, 
, Sth. Resolved, That while we desire a homoge- 
neous population for our State, and believe that 
we shall have it whenever slavery shall cease to 
force the victims of its tyranny into the unconge- 
nial North, we are inflexibly opposed to all class 
legislation and legalized injustice, and therefore 
insist on the repeal of the enactments commonly 
known as the Black Laws of Ohio. 

9th. Resolved, That the action of the Legisla- 
tures of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and other free States, in prohibiting the use of 
the jails of the Stateand the aid of State officers 
to the pursuers of fugitive slaves, presefits an 
example proper to-be followed by the Legislature 
of Ohio. . ; 

Whereas the Constitution of this State was 
framed for a small population, and experience has 
shown that it is unsuited to the present condition 
of the State; and whereas the progress of public 
sentiment, and the increased knowledge of the 
principles of Government, demand a correspond- 
ing change in the fundamental law: Therefore, . 

10th. Resolved, That a Convention should ‘be 
called, in the manner prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, to frame a new Constitution for the State of 
Ohio, subject to the approval of the people. 

11th. Resolved, That, among other matters ne- 
cessary to secure good government and the rights 
of the people, a new Constitution should pro- 
vide for the following : ste 

1. The cheap, prompt, and certain administra- 
tion of justige. 4 

2, The adequate education of all the youth of 
the State. 

3. The prohibition of State debts beyond an 
amount to be specified in the new Constitution, 
except in the case of actual invasion or for the 
payment of existing debts. : 

4. The prohibition of banking corporations, ex- 
cept by the special consent of a majority of the 

eople. ‘ 

‘ oa The division of the State, for representation 
in both branches of the Legislature, into single 
districts, equal in number to thenumber of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, respectively, upon some 
fair and equitable plan, to be fixed by the Consti- 
tution. 

6. The election of all State and county officers 
by the le. 

7 oth. Resolved, That (in case the present Gen- 
eral Assembly fail to pass resolutions for this ob- 
ject, then) for the purpose of bringing the force of 
“the will to bear on this question, we rec- 
ommend to the Free Democratic and town com- 
mittees throughout the State to circulate peti- 
tions asking the General Assembly to submit 


| to the people the question of calling a Conven- 
tion; and that we rected to all friends of 
constitutional 


reform to encourage in every Way 
the discussion of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, as the best means of insuring the 


-| adoption of reforms. 
} 13th. € we earnestly recommend 








of feeling, perfect «independence of both the old 
parti¢gs, without fear or favor, and even-handed 
justice to each. 

~ 14th. Resolved, That, declaring our fixed de- 
termination to maintain steadfastly our organiza- 
tion as the Free Democracy of Ohio, upon the 
principles set forth in the foregoing resolutions, 
cordially inviting the codperation of our fellow- 
citizens, of all parties, in our efforts to secure im- 
partial liberty and equal justice for all, and sol- 
emuly invoking the aid of Almighty God, we re- 
inscribe upon our banner, Free Soil, Free Speech, 
Free Labor, and Free Men, and under it will 
fight on and fight ever, until a triumphant and 
final victory shall reward our exertions. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION, 








Wenpnespay, Janvary 10, 1849, 
SENATE. 

The Senate was occupied most of the day in 

the consideration of the Panama railroad bill. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Edwards, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves into the District of Colum- 
bia, as merchandise, or for sale, or for hire. 

This bill provides that the business of intro- 
ducing or importing slaves into the District of 
Columbia as merchandise, or for sale or hire, shall 
be prohibited, and affixes as penalty $500 fine, 
and imprisonment for not less than one nor more 
than six months, for each slave brought into the 
District in violation of the act. 

It also provides that all contracts or bargains 

made or entered into, and all agreements, whether 
verbal or in writing, when the consideration or 
any part thereof has been for a slave or slaves in- 
troduced or imported into the District aforesaid 
as merchandise, or for sale or hire, shall be abso- 
lutely null and void. 
_ The bill further provides that any person pass- 
ing through or visiting the District may take 
with them their carriage drivers, waiters, or other 
body servants. It also permits persons moving to 
the District to bring their slaves ; also, that slaves 
obtained by marriage, bequest, or other circum- 
stance, may be brought into the District, and that 
the act shall not take place for one year from the 
day of its passage. p 

The question being upon referring the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union— . ‘ 

Mr. Wentworth inquired whether it would not 
be in order, if the committal of the bill was voted 
down, to pass it forthwith. 

The Speaker said the bill might be ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Wentworth. I wish to state to this House 
the results of the little experience which I have 
had in this House for two or three years past in 
relation to bills of this description. Since I first 
became a member of this House, bills of this 
character have from time to time been introduced. 
Gentlemen who introduced them had the credit of 
so doing. It went forth to the country that prop- 
ositions were pending before this House for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The country thinks that we are making great 
progress in them, but it does not know that, when 
they are referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, there was the end of 
them, just the same as if they had never been in- 
troduced. Now, I sincerely hope that the gentle- 
man who introduced the bill (for it is a good bill, 
perhaps as good a bill as we shall be able to pass 
at the present session) will go with me—— 

. | gg Voices. What do you say about the 
ill? 

Mr. Wentworth. I say that it is a good bill ; or 
that, if it has defects, it is as good a bill as we 
shall be able to pass the present session. There- 
fore, I hope that the gentleman who introduced 
the bill, and all who are in favor of its object, 
will manifest it by voting down the motion to re- 
fer to the Committee of the Whole 6n the state 
of the Union, so that the bill may be ordered to a 
third reading to-day, and that we may pass it if 
we can. 

Mr. Chapman (chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia) said that he was op- 
posed to the bill, and that he would, at the proper 
time, move a substitute. He could not vote for 
the present bill, because he believed it ccntained 
provisions which Congress had not the power to 
pass. His substitute would place the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the people of the District, 
who alone had any power over it. 

Mr. Haralson saic that the remark made by 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Wentworth,| 
that this was as good a bill, perhaps, as could be 
passed at the “present session,” showed very 
clearly that the present bill would be merely an 
entering wedge for further aggressions upon the 
rights of the South; and, in view of that consid- 
eration, he moved to lay the bill upon the table. 

Upon this motion, the yeas and nays were de- 
manded and ordered ; and, being taken, the yeas 
were 72, nays 117, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atkinson, Barringer, Barrow, 
Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Bocock, Botts, Boyden, 
Bowlin, William G. Brown, Charles Brown, Al- 
bert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, Chapman, Clapp, 
Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clarke, Clingman, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Crozier, Donnell, Feath- 
erston, Alex Evans, Flournoy, French, Fulton, 
Gayle, Goggin, Green, W. P. Hall, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Harris, Hill, Isaac E. Holmes, G. 
S. Houston, Inge, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. 
Jones, Kaufman, Thomas Butler King, La Sere, 
Ligon, Lumpkin, McDowell, McKay, McLane, 
Morse, ‘Outlaw, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pills- 
bury, Preston, Rhett, Roman, Shepperd, Simp- 
son, Stanton, Thibodeaux, J. Thompson, Rob- 
ert A. Thompson, Tompkins, Toombs, Vena- 
ble, Wallace, Wiley, Williams, and Wood- 
ward—72. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashmun, Bel- 
cher, Bingham, Blackmar, Brady, Brodhead, But- 
ler, Canby, Cathcart, Collamer, Collins, Conger, 
Cranston, Crowell, Darling, Dickey, Dickinson, 
Duer, Dunn, Eckert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, 
Nathan Evans, Faran, Farrelly, Ficklin, Fisher, 
Freedley, Gaines, Giddings, Gott, Greeley, Greg- 
ory, Grinnell, Hale, N. K. Hall, Hammons, Jas. 
G. Hampton, Henley, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, 
Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kennon, Daniel P. 
King, Lahm, William T. Lawrence, Sidney Law- 
rence, Leffler, Lincoln, Lord, Lynde, Maclay, 
McClelland, Mcllvaine, Job Mann, Horace 
Mann, Marvin, Miller, Morris, Mullin, Murphy, 
Nelson, Newell, Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, Petrie, 
Pettit, Pollock, Putnam, Reynolds, Richardson, 
Richey, Robinson, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, J. 
A. Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, 
Schenck, Sherrill, Silvester, Slingerland, Smart, 
Robert Smith, Truman Smith, Starkweather, 
Andrew Stewart, Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, 
Strong, Tallmadge, Taylor, James Thompson, 
Richard W. ‘Thompson, William Thompson, 
Thurston, Tuck, Turner, Van Dyke, Vinton, 
Warren, ‘Wentworth, White, Wick, Wilmot, and 
Wilson—117. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the 
table. 

The question recurring on the motion to com- 
mit the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 

Mr. Smith took the opportunity of making 
an explanation relative to some remarks made on 
yesterday by Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, in 
which Mr. S. considered himself misrepresented. 

Afver a few remarks by Mr. Venable, 

Mr. Hudson addressed the House, in reply to 
the imputafion which had been thrown out by 
Southern members, and which had been reiterated 
this morning by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Venable,| that gentlemen on his (Mr. 
Hudson’s) side of the House were afraid of their 
constituents at home, and were compelled to vote 
in opposition to their own convictions. 

Now, he would ask, what was there in the 
course of that gentleman which authorized him 
to hurl imputations of this character upon him 
(Mr. H.) or upon other gentlemen on that side of 
the House? Had not the gentleman told us, 
over and over again, that the laws of hisown State 
on this subject were wise and proper? Had he 
not intimated that he was willing to apply the 
same provisions to the District of Columbia that 
existed in his own State? And had not the gen- 
tleman within a few moments voted to reject ut- 
terly a bill applicable to this District, containing 


i he (Mr. H.) ved, than 
= ioe in the laws of most of 
thern States ? ; 
 npane aaa which the gentleman from 
North Carolina had made, and which had on sev- 


eral occasions been made on that side of the 
was, that the North was pe y en- 
ng on the South, and that no : 

be presented in which the South ‘has 


Rrow, he would ask the attention of the gentleman 





men, to the laws which 








‘rom’ Virginia, [Mx. Bayly] and of other gentle | s 


imprisoning the free colored citizens of the United 
States, who came into their waters. Was not 
this an encroachment on the rights of the North? 
In the State of Massachusetts, the black man was 
as much a citizen as the white man. He was 
made a citizen before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and when Massa- 
chusetts came into the Union, every colored citi- 
‘zen of that State was as much 4 citizen of that 
State, and, of course, of the United States, as any 
white man whatsoever. And the laws of Vir- 
ginia, the laws of South Carolina, and the laws 
of several other States, authorizéd the imprison- 
ment of these individuals whenever they might 
come into the waters of these States, not. because 
they had been guilty of the commission of a crime, 
but because of the color of their skin. They 
have gone further: they have arrogated to them- 
selves the right of passing a law which should 
not be annulled by the supreme judicial tribunal 
of the United States. They will not suffer an 
appeal to be taken. I know they have contended 
that their laws are constitutional; but, on the 
other side, it is contended that they are not con- 
stitutional; and, in such a contest, all that the 
citizens of Massachusetts ask is, that one of these 
cases may be brought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. If the Supreme Court 
should sustain the law, the State of Massachu- 
setts will bow with due submission to the deci- 
sion. If the Supreme Court annul the law, Mas- 
sachusetts would expect that the State of South 
Carolina would conform her legislation to that 
decision. 

But no; our friends of the South are not will- 
ing to submit a question of this kind to the tri- 
bunal which the Constitution of the United States 
has provided for the adjustment of such diffi- 
culties. And if a Northern citizen, if any indi- 
vidual of high character, should go to one of 
these States—an individual whose character 
would, in every respect, raise him beyond suspi- 
cion—he is not permitted to take the necessary 
steps to bring one of the cases before the Supreme 
Court; but is informed that unless he leaves the 
city forthwith, his person, and perhaps his life, 
may be in danger. 

Now, with such laws upon their statute books, 
with such a course adopted, sustained, counte- 
nanced, and justified by public sentiment, gentle- 
men from the South come here and challenge the 
production of a single instance in which the 
South has in any degree interfered with the 
rights of the North. 

Mr. Haraison (interposing.) The question I 
want to ask is this: Did not these laws of the, 
South, of which the gentleman speaks, grow out 
of the interference with Southern institutions by 
the North itself, and were they not enacted by 
the South as a means of preventing the evils of 
which they complained ? 

Mr. Hudson. The laws of the South, as I un- 
derstand, go to this extent: If the vessels of New 
England anchor in the harbor of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and have a colored cook (for ex- 
ample) on board, who does not set his foot on shore, 
the officers of South Carolina go on board that 
vessel, take the cook on shore, imprison him, and 
keep him until the vessel is ready to depart; and 
then the master of the vessel must pay the 
charges. 

Mr. Rhett said that ‘he thought the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hudson] was mistaken. 
He (Mr. R.) understood the gentleman to say that 
the law was aggressive peculiarly upon the people 
of the North—that it was levelled against the 
people of the Northern States. In this the gen- 
tleman was inerror. The law was made applica- 
ble to the people of Great Britain, and to the 
people of all other portions of the world, as well 
as to the North—to all States whatever. 

One word more, and he would resume his seat. 
Whilst the gentleman was asserting that this pol-* 
icy on the part of the South was an aggressive 
policy upon the people of the North, did he not 
know that the very law itself sprung from an in- 
surrectionary movement in the city of Charles- 
ton, got up in the North against the property and 
the lives of the people of the South? Such was 
the fact. Had the South, then, acted on the ag- 
gressive, or on the defensive ? 

Mr. Hudson (continuing.) The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rhett] asks me if I did not 
know that the law to which I refer applies not 
only to citizens of the North, but to the subjects 
of Great Britain and of all foreign nations. I am 
acquainted with that portion of the history of 
this law which has reference to subjects of Great 
Britain. I know that the city of Charleston, in 
the State of South Carolina, attempted to enforce 
her laws in that respect. I know that the British 
authorities at once demanded satisfaction. Appli- 
cation was made here at the city of Washington, 
and | know that this question was brought before 
a judge of the United States Court, himself a 
citizen of the State of South Carolina, and that 
he, a Southern judge, pronounced the law-uncen- 
stitutional and void. And I venture to say now, 
that whatever laws may exist in South Carolina, 
South Carolina knows too well the character with 
whom she is dealing to attempt to enforce her 
laws against the subjects of Great Britain. 

Mr. Rhett insisted that the law had been en- 
forced in every instance against the subjects of 
Great Britain. It was not two years since an ap- 
plication was made to the Legislature of South 
Carolina, chiefly owing to British influence, to 
have the law modified as-to the mode in which 
these parties should be put into custody. The 
complaint was, that they were not put into the 
kind of keeping which was proper for them, but 
that they were imprisoned in common with per- 
sons who had been guilty of crimes; and this, it 
was said, was not proper. Upon that ground the 
matter was brought up before the Legislature of 
South Carolina, chiefly by means of British in- 
fluence, as I have said, through the British con- 
sulin the city of Charleston. I repeat, that we 
have held an even and impartial hand. We have 
not flinched. And we have shown no deference 
to the Lion of Great Brfain which we would not 
pay to the people of the North. 

Mr. Hudson, (continuing.) I know the chival- 
rous character of the people of the South. I sup- 
pose that they are willing to meet the world in 
arms. I know that they will not bow before the 
British Lion or any other Power. I know they 
have not bowed to the authority of the United 
States; for I know that United States vessels have 
gone into the city of Charleston, and that they 
have suffered a police officer to go on board and 
take their colored hands and imprison them, and 
that on their departure they had to pay the jail 
fees. 

After some further conversation on this point, 
in which Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina, partici- 

ated— 

' Mr. Ashmun remarked, that he thought both 
gentlemen had overlooked the true point at issue, 
if any issue there was, between the North andthe 
South. The question was not as to the constitu- 
tionality of the State law of South Carolina, or 
of any other State, with reference to its external 
operation on foreign nations. He might differ 
from the opinion of Judge Johnson, or of others ; 
but (he was understood to say) his own humble 
opinion was, that towards all persons not citizens 
of the United States, South Carolina might have 
the right to pass such a law. But the law provid- 
ed for the imprisonment of our own citizens. And 
South Carolina, in defiance of the express provis- 
ion of the Constitution, made her State police 
laws operate upon the citizens of Massachusetts. 
This they had no right to do. He desired to read 
the clause of the Constitution to which he refer- 
red. It was in these words: 

“ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” 

That (Mr.-A. continued) was the constitutional 
provision. The State of Massachusetts, ever since 
she became a State, had always sopeanieed every 
man as a Citizen, and he was as much entitled to 
protection, if he was black, as any white man on 
this floor could be. 

Mr. Burt (Mr. Hudson farther yielding the 
floor) said: I know, as you, Mr. Speaker, know, 
that this law of South Carolina, to which the gen- 
tleman refers, has been an old topic of complaint 
on the part of the State of Massachusetts. I assure 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, | Mr. Hudson, } 
as my two colleagues have assured him, that the 
law was in no spirit of hostility to Massa- 
chusetts or any other State, but that it was believed 
to be indispensable to the preservation of the peace 
of the community of South Carolina. What I 
wish to say to the gentleman is this: While he 
complains so vehemently of the law of South 
Carolina—whilst for five years all Massachusetts 
has complained of that law—how is it that not 
one tingla tote op eaeapadins See been uttered by 
that State against Ohio, Indiana, or 
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of the United States, have been imprisoned. and 
are now imprisoned, by the laws of some of the 
Southern States. Gentlemen from those States 
say that these laws are necessary for self-protec- 
tion, and that they are constitutional. We con- 
tend that they are not constitutional ; and in this 
conflict of opinion, all we ask is, that the question 
shail be settled by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. But the State of South Carolina inter- 
poses to prevent an appeal being taken to that 
Court, in order that the question may be fairly 
tested. That is the ground of our complaint. If 
South Carolina will permit the case to be brought 
up before the Supreme Court, and if the Court 
should decide against the State of Massachusetts, 
I pledge myself for her that she will bow in defer- 
ence to the decision. But until South Carolina 
does manifest a disposition to permit the question 
to be settled by the constitutional tribunal of the 
country, I say that we have cause of complaint— 
serious cause of complaint—and such as the South 
never has had in respéct to Massachusetts or any 
other State of the North. If anything occurs in 
Massachusetts to which South Carolina objects— 
if any of our laws are thought by her to be un- 
constitutional, and she should send a duly-appoint- 
ed agent to that State to take an appeal from the 
decision of our courts, I venture to say that he wil! 
be treated with respect, and that every opporttnity 
and facility would be afforded to him to brimg the 
question before the tribunal here in Washington. 
I venture to assert that he will not be treated as 
a venerable citizen of Massachusetts was trécted 
in the city of Charleston itself. 

I say, in conclusion, that I did not rise to debate 
this question ; but I do say, that while gentlemen 
from the South will not accord to the people of 
this District rights and privileges which they en- 
joy in their own States; while they vote down the 
application of this principle to the District of 
Columbia, it is not very consistent or becoming to 
turn to this side of the House, and accuse us of 
voting from intimidation—of being afraid of our 
constituents. I believe, if the truth were known— 
and, judging from otr experience, I venture to 
predict, that if the real sentiments of Southern 
members on this floor could be known, and could 
be compared with their votes, we should see as 
much of that influence which is behind the 
throne controlling their votes here, as exists in 
reference to members from the Northern section of 
the country. And so long as they insist that they 
will not apply to this District laws which they 
have in their own States, I ask, for the sake of 
consistency—for the sake of decency even—not to 
make imputations of this character upon me or 
upon other gentlemen on this side of the House. 

Mr. Burt made a few remarks with respect to 
the bill, He maintained that it involved the 
question whether Congress had the power to inter- 
fere with the sale of slaves as a commodity—as an 
article of merchandise; and he hoped that the ill- 
amended counsels of the gentleman from Illinois 
would not prevail—would not be heeded by the 
House. He trusted that the bill would be com- 
mitted. Z 

Mr. Taylor said he was in favor of the motion 
to commit, and then proceeded with some remarks 
upon the preamble and resolutions submitted ao 
few weeks sincesby Mr. Gott. He denied the 
charge made against him, by ( falsely so called) 
“Free Soil” papers, that he had shrunk from vo- 
ting upon thatresolution. He was absent at the 
time upon business; but if he been present, he 
would have voted upon the resolution. 

[s voice: “ How would you have voted?” | 

ie would tell gentlemen, if they would hear 
him. While he was willing to vote for a law pro- 
hibiting the slaveholding States from sending their 
negroes into the District of Columbia for sale, he 
was not disposed to vote for any insulting pream- 
ble, prefaced to such a resolution or bill. He was 
ready now to vote for the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Smith,] upon 
the reconsideration of the resolution. He had 
voted to reconsider it, for the purpose of voting 
for the substitute proposed by that gentleman. 

After casting some flings at the Free Soil party, 
which he designated as a miserable faction, and 
who did not (he said) represent the great mass of 
the Northern people, Mr. T. proceeded to inquire 
who the men were that comprised this faetion, 
and who were instigating trouble in the country. 

In the first place, there was Mr. Birney, for- 
merly of Kentucky, once a slaveholder, who either 
sold his slaves himself, or had them wrested from 
him by the strong arm of the law, and afterwards 
removed to Michigan and became a Democratic 
Abolition candidate for the Legislature. A fter- 
wards he was the candidate of the political A boli- 
tionists for the Presidency of the United States. 
A very small number of people in the State of 
Ohio, and some in New York, sustained him for 
that high office; but the great body of the people 
of Ohio, let him tell gentlemen, were as sound as 
the people of any portion of the Union upon all 
constitutional questions in reference to slavery in 
the Souther@ States, and they had no desire to 
interfere with it, so far as it was guarantied by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

They had in Ohio a highly-educated, accom- 
plished, plausible, and eloquent gentleman from 
South Carolina, Mr. John C. Vaughn—a gentle- 
man whom he personally knew—who, he under- 
stood, was engnged in the laudable business of 
edititing an Abolition paper in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, to enlighten the people of that State with 
reference to slavery in the Southern States. 

They had also in Ohio Mr. Stanley Matthews, 
(now clerk of the House of Representatives in 
that State,) formerly of Tennessee, where he 
edited a Democratic paper, in favor of Polk and 
Dallas for the Presidency and Vice Presidency— 
now editing what was called a “ Free Soil” paper, 
and cultivating the spirit of faction to break 
down the beautiful institutions which our fore- 
fathers reared for us. 

Now, what did we see in the city of Washing- 
ton? A Mr.Bailey, who, he understood, was from 
the State of Virginia, conducting an Abolition 
paper called the “ National Era.” If he was 
wrong, he hoped some gentleman would correct 
him. He did not know the gentleman, but he un- 
derstood he was from the State of Virginia, lo- 
cated inthis metropolis, propagating his political 
Abolition doctrines, that our friends in the South 
might charge upon the North that they were in- 
stigating this spirit of faction and political A boli- 
tion. 

Then, again, during the excitement at the last 
session of Congress, when the negroes were stolen 
from this District by three kidnappers, and when 
the excitement reigned at its intensest height, he 
had seen, in a Baltimore paper, the card of another 
gentleman, (a Mr. Snodgress, he believed,) who 
edited a similar paper in the city of Baltimore, 
and who hailed from Virginia, and who endorsed 
the publications of the editor of the National 
Era. 

Now, he trusted his friends from the South, 
when they spoke of Northern fanatics who would 
destroy this glorious Union of ours, would recol- 
lect, if there were any such there, that they were 
not confined to the North; the South had A boli- 
tionists, fanatics, disorganizers, who, if they could 
not live at home, came among them at the North, 
throwing in their firebrands to excite a popular 
indignation against the institutions of the South- 
ern States. 

After some further debate by Mr. Brown, of 
Michigan, and Mr. Stephens, Mr. Chapman sub- 
mitted his proposed substitute ; which was ordered 
to be printed. ’ 

The House subsequently went into Committee 
on the Naval Appropriation bill, and after action 
upon amendments thereto, rose again, and 

The House adjourned. 











Tuurspay, Fenrvary |, 1849. 
SENATE. ‘ . ; 
The day was occupied in the consideration of 
private bills. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The greater part of the day was spent in the 
casaitleadions of the Naval Appropriation bill. 


SLAVE CASE. 

An interesting case, under the laws of Louisi- 
ana, has at New Orleans. Monsieur L. 
A. Coppens, @ French gentleman, from Marti- 
nique, after the emancipation by the French Re- 
public of the slaves at that place, embarked in the 
British brig Recovery, Captain Burke, for New 
Orleans, accompanied by three servants, former 
slaves, who had passports from the French Gov- 
ernment. On the arrival of the Recovery at New 





| Orleans, it became the duty of the collector, un- 


der an act of Congress of the 28th February, 
and the yaoenger, ML. Coppens ig.oepery 
and the passenger, M. Cop ‘or the 

of a penalty of $1,000, for the introduction of per- 
sons of color into a State where the local law for- 
bids such persons to be introduced. ial bail 


sem 4 
‘The Delta says: “ in Burke, 0 
M. Coppens, and his colored com- 
co tat all arrested and held to bail, Yes- 
, however, the counsel for these partis 
‘took a rule to discharge the arrest, on the groun 
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that the United States laws having abolished im- 
prisonment for debt in all States where it was not 
abolished by State laws, which is the case in this 
State, the parties could not be held to bail. The 
point thus raised involves some very important 
questions of law, which, if determined in favor of 
the position of the defendants, will seriously em- 
barrass the enforcement of our whole system of 
revenue laws. The Judge took the matter under 
consideration.” 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 8, 1849. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mary Irving” is very welcome. Why not let 
us know who she is? We are great for keeping 
a secret. Her story shall soon appear. 

Among the Poems on file for publication, we 
may name—Réform, by C. J. Smith; The Ohio 
River, W. D. Emerson; A Dirge, Caleb Cope; 
The Spirit's Call, T. W. Finney; Labor and 
Rest, and The Deserted House, Isaac Julian 
The Willow Lvaf, a Translation, by Constance; 
Amy, J.D. Harris. 

Among the prose articles awaiting publication 
are the following—Poetry vs. Civilization ; Teu- 
tonic Prefixes in English, No.2; A communica- 
tion on Slavery, by Thomas Pitts, of Virginia ; 
Domestic Slavery, by a Virginian; Farming 
Lands Near Washington, No. 1, by a Citizen of 
Washington, &c. ‘ 

— s 
: IRREGULARITY. 


Now and then, though very rarely, a complaint 
reaches us of irregularity in the reception of the 
Erté We are exempt from all blame. The 
whole issue of our paper is mailed every week, 
on the same day, and we know there is no mis- 
take, as they are bagged in our own office. We 
wish Uncie Sam were as punctual as we are. 


—_>-.—_—_. 


BANKS OF SANDUSKY AND NORWALK, 


We beg our friends not to take the trouble of 
sending us notes on the Banks of Sandusky and 
Norwalk. The are both broken and we strongly 
object to giving them any countenance. 

3% Our readers must excuse us for troubling 
them with so long an article. It seemed to us 
that the Address noticed, furnished a proper oc- 
casion for a comprehensive survey of the Slavery 
question ; and it was desirable that our comments 
should follow the text with as little delay as pos- 
sible The Philadelphia North American con- 
tains a series of editorial articles on the same sub- 
ject ; the occasional coincidence of some of our, 
thoughts makes it proper to say that we wrote the 
following article before they appeared. 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF CERTAIN SOUTH- 
ERN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. 


The Declaration of grievances, from the pen of 
Mr. Calhoun, has been before our readers for one 
week, so that they have had time to form their 
own opinions of the nature and bearings of its al- 
legations. Slaveholders complain that the North 
is inaccessible to their arguments, the papers of 
that section refusing to give them any publicity. 
They cannot bring this charge against us. We 
are in the habit of submitting to our readers, 
sometimes without note or comment, speeches and 
papers, on which they rely with most confi- 
dence for the justification of their course and 
principles. Common sense teaches that where 
there are two parties arrayed against each other 
on a great question, they should take pains to un~ 
derstand each other’s position and purpose, the 
means proposed to effectuate the one, the argu- 
ments used to sustain the other. 

The tone and character of this Address are ex- 
clusively sectional. “The North” is assumed to 
be thoroughly anti-slavery, and “the South” is 
not recognised as having any interest, any exist- 
ence, apart from slavery. Slaveholders and “the 
South” are used as convertible terms ; for every 
form of anti-slavery agitation and action, “ the 
North” is held responsible. This confounding of 
things not always identical, in many important 
respects entirely distinct, is necessary to the pur- 
pose of Mr. Calhoun, whose constant aim is to 
represent as 4 struggle between sections, what in 
truth is a conflict between Principles, and there- 
by to give strength to a bad cause by arraying in 
its support sectional pride, jealousy, and ambi- 
tion. : 

Another characteristic of the Address is, its 
onesidedness. The aggressions are all on the side 
of “the North.” “The South” is uniformly sin- 
ned against; never sinning. The possibility even 
of mistake on the part of the latter, or of any ex- 
cuse on the part of the former, is not admitted 
fora moment. “The North” is not only aggres- 
sive, but wantonly, without provocation, aggres- 
sive. “The South” is not only aggrieved, but 
aggrieved without having afforded even a pre- 
text to the aggressor. A more plausible man than 
Mr. Calhoun, or one less infatuated than he, 
would have seen the necessity of admitting some 
blameworthiness on the side of himself and his 
friends, so as to show that they were not under 
the domination ofa blind, undiscriminating sense 
of wrong. 

Another feature of the Address will arrest the 
attention of every reflecting mind. It does not 
openly advise a dissolution of the Union, but it 
insists on the expediency of a Southern organiza- 
tion, independent of all ties which now bind the 
Southern to the Northern People, with a view to 
‘systematic resistance, to the last extremity, ofany 
action of Congress tending to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slavery into California and New Mex 
ico. It calls upon the South to adopt a policy 
which, if adopted and persisted in, may array that 
portion of our country in open hostility against 
the Federal Government. 

We shall now examine the statements and ar- 
guments of this Address. 

It commences with a short exposition of the 
provisions of the Constitution supposed to refer 
to Slavery ; briefly surveys the relations of North 
and South from the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution down to the year 1819, famous for 
the commencement of the Missouri struggle; and 
then proceeds to detail the aggressions.of “the 
North” under four distinct heads—the opposition 
to the admission of Missouri; the Opposition to 
the reclamation of fugitives from service or a- 
bor ; the associated operations of citizens of the 
free States with a view to anti-slavery results ; 
and the demand now made that the Territories 
of California and New Mexico shall be closed 
against the introduction of slaves. 

“The conflict between the two great sections of 
the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling 
and opinion in reference to the relations existing 
between the two races, the European and Afri- 
can, which inhabit the Southern section,” com- 
menced, according to the Address, “not long af- 
ter the acknowledgment of our independence,” 
and was finally adjusted by compromise in the 
Convention that framed the Constitution. 


It will be observed with what ingenuity Mr. 

wey han ws nom this question, in the 
» With a sectional aspect. This 

“conflict” of opinion and feeling respecting sla- 
very commenced before, not after, the Declaration 
of Independence, as every man familiar with the 
New York, Virginia, Maryland, and 
statement by columns of quotations from the 
ceedings of the Colonial Legislatunes, and of pub- 
lie meetings held in both sections of the country, 
Asa political question; it agitated the Congress of 
the Confederation soon after its first meeting, and 
ence, giving rise to the first. compromise ever. 
formed on the slave question, which was, the adop- 
tion of the three-fifths ratio in estimating slaves 
as part of the basis of taxation. But, what is 
ing, and for some time after, our war of independ. 














ence, not between the North and the South, but in 
both sections, between the few determined sup- 
porters of slavery and the great majority of the 
people of the colonies first, and States afterwards, 
hostile to the system. At that period, slavery ex- 
isted in nearly all the States, and the anti-slavery 
sentiment was as strong in Virginia and Mary- 
land as in Pennsylvania and New York. The 
conflict was, not between sections, but between 
Principles and Interests throughout the Union. 
The slavery of the Southern section, however, 
increased, while that of the Northern decreased, 
so that, when the Federal Convention met to 
form a Constitution for the United States, “the 
difference of opinion and feeling in reference to 
the relation between the two races,” or, properly, 
in regard to the relations which slavery ought to 
sustain to the new Government, became more sec- 
tional in its character. The opposition to slavery 
was not sectional, for it prevailed extensively in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, in all 
of which, subsequently, abolition societies were 
organized and kept for a long time in active ope- 
ration. But, as slavery in some of its bearings 
could not fail to come up a8 a political element in 
adjusting the new Government, it was here that 
the delegates from the Northern and Southern 
States divided in opinion. 

“ After many efforts,” says the Address, “ this 
difficulty was overcome by a compromise, which 
provided, in the first place, that representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
States according to their respective numbers; 
and that, in ascertaining the number of each, five 
slaves shall be estimated as three. In the next, 
that slaves escaping into States where slavery 
does not exist, shall not be discharged from ser- 
vitude, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom their labor or service is due. In 
the third place, that Congress shall not prohibit 
the importation of slaves before the year 1808 ; 
but a tax not exceeding ten dollars may be im- 
posed on each imported. And, finally, that no 
capitation or direct tax shall be laid, but in pro- 
portion to federal numbers; and that no amend- 
ment of the Constitution, prior to 1808, shall affect 
this provision, nor that relating to the importation 
of slaves.” 

This version of the Constitution given by Mr. 
Calhoun, the provisions not being stated in the 
language of that instrument, does not convey « cor- 
rect and full idea of their intent. The Consti- 
tution directs the apportionment of representa- 
tives and direct taxes among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, which are 
to be determined by adding “to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years, and, excluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” 
Tt provides that “ persons held to service or labor,” 
under the laws of one State, fugitive in another, 
shall not “be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim,” &c. 
In the third place, it provides that Congress shall 
not prohibit the “migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, prior to the year 
1808.” The word “slave” is not allowed to ap- 
pear in the Constitution. ‘These provisions were 
so framed, that Slavery might cease at any mo- 
ment, and yet they would be applicable, because 
embracing classes of persons, beside slaves. But 
two motives can be assigned for the adoption of 
such phraseology—ist, a repugnance on the part 
of the founders of a free Republic, who had just 
appealed to the God of Armies in justification of 
a Revolution founded upon a solemn declaration 
of the natural, indefeasible right of all men to 
liberty, to suffer anything to appear on the face of 
the new Constitution intimating the recognition 
of Slavery; and, 2dly, an expectation that the 
system would be temporary, so that all the pro- 
visions in regard to it should be of such a char- 
acter as to allow of its extinction without requir- 
ing amendment. Contemporaneous history con- 
firms the correctness of this explanation. We 
might (had we not so often done it) quote from 
tlhe speeches of the leading Northern and South- 
ern members in the Federal Convention of 1787, 
from the speeches of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the State Conventions called to decide on 











the new Constitution in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and several Southern States, 
and from the writings and recorded sayings of the 
most illustrious men of that day, George Wash- 
ington at their head, to show that such was the 
feeling, and such the expectation, in regard to 
Slavery. 

In the light of these facts, and in view of the 
Public Sentiment of the period when thé Consti- 
tution was adopted, must we construe the com- 
promises referred to in the extract above. 

The Address says that the one, relating to fu- 
gitives from service, was adopted unanimously, 
and all the rest, except that relating to the “‘im- 
portation of slaves,” “ with almost equal unanim- 
ity.” The whole truth is nottold. Let it be ob- 
served, that no question was made in the Conven- 


authority. No conflict of opinion on the subject 
of emancipation existed, or, if it did, we have no 
record of the fact, and no record that any strug- 
gle on this subject took place. It was not a con- 
flict of opinion as to the relations of the two races, 
African and European, that called for adjust- 
ment by compromise, but a conflict of views re- 
specting the relations which should exist between 
Slavery and the new Government. 

The States were about to form one political 
family for certain purposes—the representative 
principle must be adopted—but how should the 
ratio of representation be fixed? That was the 
first difficulty, one which occupied, more than any 
other, the anxious thoughts of the members of 
the Convention. The difficulty was two-fold, 
relating to State Sovereignty and State Sla- 
very. How should the sovereignty of the small- 
er States be maintained, if representatives were 
to be apportioned according to population? The 
problem was solved by securing equality to the 
States in the Senate, and a representation according 
to numbers in the House. How were slaves to count 
in the ratio of representation? The South con- 
tended that, as they were the laborers of that 
section, they should count the same as freemen. 
The North insisted that, as they were held and 
treated as property, they ought, like what was 
deemed property elsewhere, to be excluded from 
theratio. Thedifficulty was adjusted by allowing 
all the States a representation for their freemen, 
and three-fifths of all cther persons. 

By some, this provision is regarded as a conces- 
sion to slaveholders—and they themselves appear 
so to consider it. We hold that it operates as a 
partial disfranchisement of the States holding 
slaves, in the proportion of*two-fifths of their 
slave population. So far from its being pro-sla- 
very, it is anti-slavery, inasmuch as it makes Sla- 
very a reason for denying to the slaveholding 
States a portion of political power to which they 
would be entitled, were they to emancipate their 
slaves. It is obvious, therefore, that no inference 
can be drawn from this anti-slavery provision in 
favor of the pro-slavery policy of enlarging the 
political power of Slavery, by extending it to new 
States. Under whatever aspect it may be viewed, 
it is not pretended that it has in any way been 
violated by the North. 

The compromise relating to slave importation, 
as the Address implics, was far from being 
adopted with unanimity. It was an anti-slavery 
provision in one sense, pro-slavery in another, 
and, because pro-slavery, opposed strongly by 
Maryland and Virginia. It was anti-slavery, as 
it virtually gave to the Government of the Union, 
what the Congress of the Confederation did not 
possess, power to abolish the foreign slave trade ; 
it was pro-slavery, as it prevented the abolition 
of this trade, carried on under the flag of the 
Union, till 1808. Jt was the product of a bargain 
between South Carolina and Massachusettts, 





which was ratified in opposition to the votes of. 
‘Virginia and Maryland, given upon anti-slavery 
| grounds. Now, to understand what was meant 
by conferring upon Congress the power to abol- 
ish the slave traffic, we must recollect that at that 
time the favorite plan of all the opponents of sla- 
very for its abolition, was, the prohibition of the 
foreign trofic. Stop the supply of slave labor, and 
the system would run out, or might soon be put 
out by legislative enactment, This was the the- 





ory. And it was not till the philanthropists of 
Great Britain had learned the impotence of their 
‘abt against the s/ave trade, to put an end to Sla- 
very, that they commenced operations against the 
system itself. This compromise, therefore, was 
regarded as paving the way to the abolition of 
Slavery. Need we point, then, to the impossibil- 
ity of drawing avy inference from this provision, 
in favor of a policy which proposes the perpetua- 
tion of Slavery, by extending it into new terri- 
tory 2? 

In relation to the fugitive clause, Mr. Calhoun 
ssys: “So satisfactory were these provisions, that 
the second, relative to the dglivering up of fugi- 
tive slaves, was adopted unanimously.” This pro 
vision did not appear so important in those day»? 
as Mr. Calhoun would seem to think. We cin 
find no record or notice in the Madison Papers 
of any debate on its object or bearings. It was in- 
troduced by a member from South Carolina, on 
the heel of the adoption of the bargain in relation 
to the slave trade, and appears to have given rise 
to no discussion, and to have passed hastily, with- 
out particular examination. When we take inte 
consideration the predominance of the anti-slavery 
sentiment at that time throughout nearly all the 
States, and the strong anti-slavery views of the 
majority of the members of the Federal Conven- 
tion, it is impossible to suppose that they intend- 
ed to impose on the people of the States in which 
slavery was going out, the duty of seizing runa- 
ways. The sole intention of the clause was, to 
forbid such legislation as would discharge a fugi- 
tive from the service or labor to which he had 
been held—to forbid the employment of force to 
defeat the claim of the person assuming to be his 
master. Such is the only construction which the 
language bears. 

With this preliminary review of the conflict of 
opinion in regard to Slavery, and the so-called 
compromises of the Constitution, let us now pro- 
ceed to notice the declaration of grievances, class- 
ed by Mr. Calhoun under four distinct heads, 
each class being made the foundation of a charge 
of bad faith and unconstitutional aggression 
against “the North.” 


Ast. “ The violation of the Constitution respecting the 
delivery of fugitives.” The Address admits that, 
with few exceptions of no great importance, the 
South had no reason to complain prior to the year 
1819. We shall have occasion to show, before we 
close, the extraordinary magnanimity of this ad- 
mission. No distinct charge is made, that any 
provision of the Constitution, bearing upon Sla- 
very, is violated by the North, except this fugi- 
tive clause. The compromise relating to the ra- 
tio of representation has remained sacred; no 
direct taxes have been imposed, except according 
to Federal numbers; nor was the foreign slave 
trade abolished until 1808. What, then, is the 
monstrous aggression of which “the North” has 
been guilty—what, the unparalleled injury she 
has inflicted on “the South?” There are now 
some ten or twelve thousand fugitive slaves and 
their descendants in Canada. Perhaps one or 
two thousand more, parents and children, may be 
scattered in the free States. The majority of them 
have escaped by their own unaided exertions. In- 
security is an essential characteristic of this kind 
of “ property,” for the simple reason that it has 
intelligence, locomotive powers, and a disposition 
to improve its condition. A few thousands, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, have beem aided to escape 
by citizens chiefly of the non-slaveholding States. 
The great majority of the people of those States 
are simply neutral—they throw no obstacle in 
the way of the fugitive. Does their neutrality 
violate the Constitution? Neutrality is the only 
obligation it imposes. Do gentlemen in slave- 
holding States play the part of slave-catchers? 
But a few Northern citizens, from time to time 
have aided fugitives found within the limits of 
their several States. Is this to be wondered at? 
Will the candid, sober-minded slaveholder not 
admit that Slavery is against natural.right? And 
can he wonder that individuals, removed from its 





tion as to the continuance of Slavery under State 


influence, and regarding it with the sentiments 
characteristic of this age, sympathize with fugi- 
tives from its power? In the name of Humanity, 
of Common Sense, how could it be otherwise? As 
for attempts to enter slave States and induce 
slaves to run off, they are too rare to be mention- 
ed in a grave manifesto of grievances. Where 
they have been made, they have generally been 
detected, and, as experience shows, the law has 
dealt with them rigorously. Had the non-slave- 
holding States passed laws discharging fugitives 
from service or labor, or forbidding them to be 
delivered up on claim, Mr. Calhoun would have 
had ground for his charge against those States of 
a violation of the Constitution. But, most seru- 
pulously have they abstained from any such ac- 
tion. We doubt whether another instance can 
be pointed out, where an iniquitous covenant, as 
we deem it, so cruel, so abhorrent to every feel- 
ing of Humanity, has been so faithfully kept as 
this, for the surrender of fugitives. Suppose 
Russia, instead of Canada, lay upon our Northern 
border—with what sympathy would every man 
greet the escaping serf! With what indignation 
would the heart of the Union rise up against a 
demand from the haughty Russ for the surrender 
of the disenthralled bondsman? But, in its deal- 
ings with “the South,” “the North” must stifle 
these instincts of Humanity. The Sovereignty 
of the latter can afford no protection to the fugi- 
tive—its Government is impotent—its hands are 
tied by the Constitution. Is not this enough? 
We must believe there are men of candor, reflect- 
ing men, in the South. How can they expect the 
citizens of free States to regard Slavery as they 
do? It is repugnant to Right, to every generous 
instinct, to be bound to neutrality—it is a humil- 
ialing concession of State sovereignty, that the 
State should be prohibited from securing to all 
persons Within its limits the benefit of personal 
liberty—but, it is intolerable to demand active co- 
operation against personal liberty. 

No charge of violated faith can be brought, 
with any color of evidence to sustain it, against 
the Legislative, Executive, or Judicial authorities 
of the non-slaveholding States. The worst that 
can be said—and this will sound strangely in the 
ears of other nations and of posterity—the worst 
that can be said is, that the Governments of some 
of those States have refused to give any aid in 
the capture of the fugitive, wherein they have vio- 
lated no constitutional obligation; and some of 
their citizens, at their peril, have occasionally 
extended him aid. We might recite instances 
without number, in which the judicial power of 
the free States has been exerted for the restora- 
tion of fugitives; and other cases, in which it has 
visited punishment on those who were aiding or 
abetting in their escape. The Address refers to 
certain legislative acts of some of the States, for- 
bidding their officers to assist in the arrest of fu- 
gitives. It overlooks the fact that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Prigg case denied the 
power of the States to legislate in aid or in hin- 
drance of the claim of the master—annulled that 
part of the law of 1793 which imposed on State 
magistrates and officers the duty of acting in the 
premises—and asserted for the master the right 
to seize his slave, without legal process, wherever 
he found him. Up to that time, the States had 
legislated to give effect to the fugitive clause, and 
gone beyond their constitutional obligations. 
They now repealed such legislation, it being 
extra-constitutional. As the Supreme Court had 
asserted for Congress the sole power to legislate, 
and for the courts and officers of the United 
States the sole power to act and decide on this 
subject, and at the same time asserted for the 
master the right to seize his slave in any State, 
without form of law, the next step on the part of 
some of the States—a step demanded by their 
self-respect, and the necessity of securing their 
own citizens—was, to prohibit State magistrates 
from deciding, State officers from interposing, or 
State prisons from being used, in such cases. If 
in this they violated the Constitution of the 
United States, blame not them, but the Supreme 
Court, which, to the great satisfaction of the 
slaveholders, had denied their power to take any 
action in the premises, and prostrated their Sove- 





reigaty before the Power of Slavery. 


It may be said that this course of action or non- 
action on the part of those States is repugnant to 
the spirit, if not letter, of the constitutional pro- 
vision on the subject. ‘The reply to this is, that 
all laws against natural right should be strictly 
construed—being exceptions, the plain letter is 
the limit of their obligations Thisis the rule of 
the common law, and of commonsense. The pro- 
vision in regard to fugitives is an exception to 
State sovereignty, and to personal liberty—and 
hence there is a double reason for restricting its 
inverpretation to the naked letter. Now, what 
does this letter require on the part of the States ? 
Simple neutrality, non-action, we repeat, nothing 
more. Such, too, is the decision of the Supreme 
Court. What gross absurdity, then, to charge 
those States with a violation of the Constitution, 
when they simply enjoin upon their citizens, and 
judicial and ministerial officers, the duty of non- 
action! > 

Where now is the long catalogue of terrible 
grievances under this head ? The States have re- 
fused to act in fugitive cases. The Supreme Court 
said they had no right to act. The States have 
prohibited their officers from acting. The Su- 
preme Court said that Congress could impose no 
duty on State officers. The citizens of the free 
States generally, while doing nothing to help the 
fugitive, have declined to throw any obstacle in 
his way. The Constitution does not require their 
interference to obstruct his flight. Some of the 
citizens, occasionally, have had their sympathies 
aroused, and have given the fugitive protection 
and aid, for which they have sometimes been pun- 
ished. And the sum total of all the losses suffer- 
ed, since the adoption of the Constitution, by the 
slaveholders, from the operation of these irregular 
sympathies, has not probably exceeded, in dollars 
and cents, some one or two millions of dollars—a 
mere mite compared with the losses entailed on 
the Union by Bank failures, or upon Northern 
merchants, by the bankruptcies of planters. 

And is the whole non-slaveholding community 
to be reproached, the South convulsed, the Union 
broken in pieces, to avenge—not redress, for the 
Union dissolved, what then would become of fugi- 
tives ?—to avenge this miserable, petty grievance! 

We have disposed of the first class of griev- 
ances. Let us notice the 

2d. The anti-slavery agitations. 

“There remains to be noticed another class of 
aggressive acts of a kindred character, but which, 
instead of striking at an express and specific pro- 
vision of the Constitution, aims directly at de- 
stroying the relation between the two races at the 
South, by meansisubversive in their tendency of 
one of the ends for which the Constitution was 
established. We refer tothe systematic agitation 
of the question by the Abolitionists ; which, com- 
mencing about 1935, is still continued in all possi- 
ble forms. Theiy avowed intention is to bring 
about a state of things that will force emancipa- 
tion on the South. To unite the North in fixed 
hostility to slavery in the South, and to excite 
discontent among the slaves with their condition, 
are among the means employed to effect it. With 
a view to bring about the former, every means are 
resorted to in order to render the South, and the 
relation between the two races there, odious and 
hateful to the North.” ° 

As usual, Mr Calhoun betrays great careless- 
ness in his statenents. The systematic agitation 
of the question of Slavery did not commence 
about 1835. The beginning of this agitation 
must be dated ag far back as the period of the or- 
ganization of the present Union. The memorial 
of American cititens, headed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, presented t¢ Congress in 1790-91, on the 
subject of Slavery, was the offspring, and a fair 
illustration of this agitation, which was continued 
by abolition sotieties, organized under the aus- 
pices of men of revolutionary renown, in both free 
and slave States, and which, concurring with 
other causes, resulted in the extinction of Slavery 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
These old sociaties had lost somewhat of their 
original power, when, in 1831-32, the movement 
fell under the wntrol of a new class of societies, 
more rigorous in principle, more fervid in their 
appeals. These continued in operation till the 
year 1838, when discord sprang up among their 
members, and the organization was shorn of much 
of its influence. The Liberty party formed, ona 
political basis, in 1839, absorbed a large portion 
of the members of these societies, and that party 
continued to operate distinctly, through the bal- 
lot box, until last summer, when it was in turn 
absorbed generally inthe Free Soil party. Of the 
members of the societies who declined going into 
a distinct political party, some retired from the 
contest, some merged themselves in the Whig and 
Democfatic parties, carrying, in several instances, 
a portion of the anti-slavery leaven with them; 
while others, claiming to continue the organiza- 
tion as formed in 1831, added to their creed the 
doctrine of Disunion. These constitute but a 
fragment of the anti-slavery community, being 
represented by only four or five newspapers 
of limited circulation. Now, the great end aimed 
at by the anti-slavery movement, under all its 
vicissitudes and phases, has been the extinction 
of Slavery. That the means employed, the spirit 
manifested, have always been such as wisdom 
or fraternal feeling would sanction, we certainly 
shall not claim; but, that, generally its support- 
ers have intended to force emancipation upon the 
South, or excite discontent among the slaves, we 
deny. The charge made by Mr. Calhoun, rests 
alone upon exceptions. The great aim of the anti- 
slavery movement, regarding it ag one series of 
operations, extending from the date of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution down to this time, has 
been to produce such an enlightenment and ele- 
vation of public opinion, such an awakening of 
conscience, North and South, as might lead to the 
enactment of wise laws for the emancipation of 
the slaves, and the universal establishment of per- 
sonal rights. Public opinion is the source of law, 
preéminently in this country. An anti-slavery 
public opinion at the North must lead to the re- 
peal of its oppressive laws in relation to free col- 
ored people, to the adoption of a policy by the 
Federal Government, adverse to the aggressions 
of Slavery, and, through innumerable social and 
political channels, to the revival of anti-slavery 
feeling in the South ; and, an anti-slavery pub- 
lic opinion in the South must tend slowly, but 
irresistibly, to the final extinction of the evil 
there. With this explanation of the anti-slavery 
movement, with what face can an enlightened 
statesman at this late day, stand up and charge 
its supporters indiscriminately as guilty of ag- 


to be the god of American idolatry, and a word 
breathed against jt, to be pronounced blasphemy ? 
Is it among all the institutions, systems, practices, 
usages, of this country, to be the only one tabooed 
against all inquiry or examination? We have 
an organization aiming to revolutionize the coun- 
try on the subject of property in land, to eman- 
cipate the soil; but, the landholder who should 
denounce this policy as an aggression, an outrage 
on his rights, would be deemed little better than a 
lunatic. There is another organization that aims 
at a radical revolution of the social state, so as to 
destroy competition, and substitute association 
for individualism ; scarcely an interest or right 
of society as at present constituted, which is not 
assailed by it, its design being to create a public 
opinion which shall organize a new social state. 
Who is mad enough to clamor against its sup- 
porters, as aggressors against the most sacred 
rights of society ? 

Enough: let us proceed to the third class of 
grievances. 

3d. ‘The~Missouri Compromise. It is not so much 
the Compromise of which Mr. Calhoun complains, 
as the resistance to slavery that led to it, and the 
consequences which he attributes to it. The 
members from the free States insisted that the 
Constitution of the new State should provide for 
the prohibition’ of slavery within its borders; 


‘those from the slave States, that it should be ad- 


mitted without any such restriction. Whether 
the former adopted precisely that mode for accom- 
plishing their objeet, which the theory of our in- 
stitutions requires, er not, we maintain that they” 
had a perfect right to make the existence of sla- 
very in the new State a bar to its admission. The. 
slaveholding members contended that the princi- 





ple of self-government, in a State, ought to be 


gression and outrage on “ the South?” Is Slavery [ 


recognised. True; but the members of the Union 
were authorized by the same principle to reject 
an application for admission into their fellowship, 


| unless the applicant exercised its right of self- 


government, so as to justify them in granting it 
the honor and benefit of their partnership The 
Constitution ‘had left all the preliminaries, the 
entire mode of admission, even the question 
whether a new State should be admitted at all, 
to the discretion of Congress. “ New States may 
be admitted,” is the language of the Constitution, 
leaving the mode and terms to the Federal Legis- 
lature. If this be true, then was “the North” 
guiltless of any aggression. For, if the new State 
had no right to demand admittance, there could 
have been no aggression, 80 far as it was concerned, 
even had it been perpetually excluded from the 
Union—nor could such exclusion have been an 
aggression upon the rights of any portion of the 
Union, because no portion had a right under the 
Constitution to demand its admission. 

In passing, we may as well notice a common ob- 
jection to the imposition of any restriction in the 
preliminary organization of a new State. Sup- 
pose, it is said, that, being denied admission to 
the Union, unless on condition of its abolishing 
Slavery, it should comply, what would it avail? 
The moment it became a member of the Union, it 
would stand on an equal footing with the original 
States, and might repeal its abolition act. With- 
out adverting here to the constitutional difficulty, 
it is a sufficient practical answer to say, that 
it would not repeal any such act. No State, hav- 
ing once emancipated its slaves, would be mad 
enough to attempt to reénslave them. 

But, whatever may be thought of the demand 
of “the North,” as a matter of fact we know that 
it was defeated. Missouri was admitted as a slave 
State. Was this an aggression-of “the North?” 
But, Slavery was prohibited in all territory north 
of 36° 30'. Practical grievance this could not be ; 
for there was no actual slavery in that portion of 
territory ; and what constitutional right of “the 
South” was assailed? Mr. Calhoun does not 
answer. What compromise of the Constitution 
was violated? Let us have no vague declamation. 
Point out the article, the section, the clause, se- 
curing to “the South” a single right which that 
exclusion of Slavery from the Louisiana Territory, 
north of 36° 30', transgressed. It never has been 
done—it cannot be done—no such right exists. 
Where, then, we again ask, is the aggression of 
“the North?” But, suppose there was some 
slight aggression, “the South” has acquiesced in 
it for eighteen years, and is now so well satisfied 
with the result, that it insists upon “ the North” 
repeating the aggression ! 

So much for the third class of grievances. 

4th. The fourth may be entitled the Wilmot 
Proviso. The present movement of the non-slave- 
holders to prohibit the introduction of Slavery 
into California and New Mexico is “the head 
and front” of the offending of “the North.” This 
is the grievance of grievances. 

The remarks we made under the last head, ap- 
ply here with double force; for not a portion 
only, but the whole of these Territories is free— 
free, too, as well in law as in fact. “The North” 
proposes to maintain their present condition ; the 
Address denounces this proposition as aagressive- 
Aggressive on what right? What constitutional 
provision, which of the four compromises on the 
subject of Slavery, named in the Address, does it 
violate? The Address specifies nothing of the 
kind. It wanders off into some declamatory gen- 
eralities about the equal rights and dignity of the 
States, and pretends to find in the proposition to 
exclude Slavery from the Territories—an exclu- 
sion equally operating on all citizens carrying 
slaves with them, go from what State they may— 
an outrage upon this equality of rights. 

Our business is with the Constitution. The 
Address sets out by professing to rest the rights 
of “the South” on that; with great emphasis, in- 
dicates the compromises which it avers have been 
violated by “the North,” and then proceeds to 
show how and to what extent the violations have 
taken place. It first sets forth the legislative and 
popular acts of “the North” in relation to fugi- 
tives from labor, and tries to show how those acts 
are in derogation of the constitutional compro- 
mise respecting fugitives. But, when it comes to 
notice the present movement of “the North” 
against the re-institution of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, it suddenly leaves the course it had pre- 
scribed for its argument, apparently forgets all 
about the compromises, the flagrant violations of 
which it was to expose, and, without reference to 
a single constitutional provision or guaranty, 
spreads out in weak declamation about certain 
rights, above and beyond the Constitution, which 
are in peril! =~ 

We have too often, of late, had occasion to 
animadvert upon the emptiness of such declama- 
tion, and shall spare our readers the repetition of 
arguments and illustrations with which they are 
familiar. Our sole object in this place is, to call 
attention to the fact, that, if there be any griev- 
ance, any aggression, in this Proviso movement of 
“the North,” the Address has not shown that it 
is a grievance under the Constitution—an aggres- 
sion upon a single constitutional right secured to 
“the South.” 

We have examined at length the bill of indict- 
ment against “the North.” Let the candid reader 
judge of the truth and justice of its allegations. 
Turn we over a new leaf. The case has another 
aspect. We shall now, in behalf, not of “the 
North,” but of Human Freedom, of the great non- 
slaveholding masses of the country, draw up a 
bill of indictment against, not “the South,” but 
against Slavery, and the Slaveholding Caste, 
whether composed of slaveholders at the South, 
or slave ownersand pro-slavery men at the North- 

We ask the reader to recollect the brief his- 
torical sketch we gave of the Constitution, and 
bear in mind the fact, which we can sustain, if 
called upon, against all contradiction, that the 
Constitution was framed in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon cease, and with a manifest 
adaptation to that event; that all its compromises 
were agreed to by the opponents of Slavery, with 
this understanding ; that the only way in which 
the People of the several States were induced to 
acquiesce in these compromises was, by assurances 
that this event would soon take place, and, as it 
was, Slavery would be confined to the States in 
which it then existed; that the Congress of the 
Confederation, which was in session at the very 
moment the Constitution was in progress, passed 
an ordinance by a decisive majority, prohibiting 
forever the existence of Slavery in the only Ter- 
ritory then within its jurisdiction ; that no distin- 
guished public man at the South, and no classes 
of its citizens, then contemplated the extension 
of the system; that slave labor was regarded in 
all the States, except South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, as unprofitable—an evil barely tolerated, not 
an institution boastfully maintained and lauded- 
Let him bear this in mind, and, as we unrolla 
part of the long catalogue of the aggressions of 
Slavery, let him judge how flagrantly the spirit 
of the Constitution has been violated, how grossly 
its wise arrangements have been perverted, how 
shamefally the just expectations of a majority of 
its founders have been disappointed, how ruth- 
lessly have been broken the pledges given to God 
and man, in our early history, of a free Republic, 
true to the doctrine of the equal rights of man- 
kind. 

The first act we notice was the law of 1793, in 
regard to fugitives from service; a law, in some 
of its main provisions, utterly regardless of the 
sovereignty of the States and the rights of per- 
sons, It attempted to impose on State magistrates 
the obligation of issuing process to arrest run- 
away slaves, of hearing the claim of an owner or 
his agent, and, if in their judgment the claim was 
valid, of delivering up the persons claimed—a 
monstrous stretch of Federal power. For nearly 
fifty“years this provision of the law was acqui- 
esced in by “the North.” The work of arresting 
and surrendering fugitives, in some cases, was the 
most lucrative business of the magistrates and 
constables in the free States, on the 











slaveholding. In the execution of this work, they 
were totally irresponsible: the Federal power 


4 lightly. There was reason for this. 














could not call them to an account, for they were 
State magistrates; the State authorities could not 
call them to an account, for they were discharging 


| Federal duties. Thus the vital question of per- 


sonal liberty was left to the decision of irrespon- 
sible magistrates, in whose character, position, 
and circumstances, too often, the slave-hunter 
found sufficient assurance iiat a merely plausible 
claim would be regarded with favor. The same 
law, as if to give free course to Injustice and 
Fraud, denied the right of trial by jury. A free- 
man might be seized in any State, carried secret- 
ly before an obscure, unprincipled magistrate, 
who could not decide a case where the matter in 
dispute was more than twenty dollars, without 
calling a jury, and be delivered up to perpetual 
slavery, on his simple dictum. We have seen 
enough of the operation of this law in the West, 
along the border of the Ohio, to fill us with ab- 
horrence of its rank injustice. We recollect, par- 
ticularly, a poor, respectable, free colored man of 
Cincinnati, seized under this law, and carried 
before a justice of the peace in that place, who, 
in utter disregard of ordinary legal forms, hur- 
riedly delivered him up to a slave-hunter, by 
whom he was taken to Mississippi. Immediate 
measures were resorted to by the friends of jus- 
tice for his recovery. The proofs of his freedom 
were forwarded to Mississippi, a suit was insti- 
tuted, and his rights at last were acknowledged 
But the damps and confinement of the jail in 
which he was compelled to lie, had done their 
work before the decision was announced. His 
release from illegal bondage was soon followed by 
release from the persecution of men. He died 
before he could return to his home. This case 
was but a specimen of several others of a similar 
character, which transpired to our certain know- 
ledge, in Cincinnati; and the evil was not con- 
fined to that place—it prevailed all along the bor- 
der States. In the Prigg case, the Supreme Court 
decided that the provision of the law which at- 
tempts to make it the duty of State officers to act 
in slave cases, was null and void—but the odious 
feature of the law, the denial of the right of trial 
by jury, still remains in force. 

The Address complains of the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the reclamation of fugitive slaves 
in “the North.” It says nothing of the laws of 
“the South,” which imprison, and in some cases 
enslave, free citizens of the non-slaveholding 
States, found within its limits. Colored people 
in some of the New England States enjoy equal 
rights with the whites. In nearly all the free 
States they are regarded as citizens. But they 
cannot visit South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, for any purpose whatever, 
no matter how legitimate or necessary, without 
being thrown into prison, and, in some cases, for 
the second or third offence, sold into slavery! 


Such laws are in direct, palpable violation of the | 


Constitution, which proyides that “the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States.” Every man of common sense knows this; 
and the only excuse set up by the supporters of 
Slavery, is, that these laws are in the nature of 
police regulations, and are required as safeguards 
of their institution. Very well—what right, 
then, have they to complain of the laws of the 
non-slaveholding States, throwing safeguards 
around their institutions, and protecting from 
illegal seizure and violence their citizens? It is 
yet fresh in the memory of the public, that, when 
the State of Massachusetts formally commissioned 


two respectable citizens, one to proceed to'Charles- | 


ton, South Carolina, the other to New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and before the Courts of those States 
test the validity of those laws—a procedure mode- 
rate, reasonable, and conciliatory—both gentle- 
men were met by menaces, and forthwith expelled 
from the limits of the States whose justice they 
were about to invoke. 

The world would know nothing of all this from 


the Address, the burden of which is the aggres- 


sions of the overbearing North! 


We proceed to notice rapidly another class of 


acts, repuguant to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and in dérogation of the implied pledges of the 
original compact, that Slavery should be confined 
to the States then existing. 

From time to time, portions of territory claimed 
by Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, were 
set off, and formed into four new and large 
States, all of them slaveholding—Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi—containing now 
a slave population larger by three hundred thou- 
sand than the whole slave population of the States 
of the Union when the present Constitution was 
adopted. Could the opponents of Slavery in the 
Federal Convention have foreseen this growth of 
the evil, they would have insisted on some more 
effectual provisions for confining it within its 
then existing limits. 

In 1802, the rich territory of Louisiana was 
purchased from France; no measures were taken 
to secure to it the blessings of Liberty; and in 
process of time, the Slave Power received a vast 


accession from the admission into the Union of 


three large States, carved out of this territory, 
all slaveholding, and now containing a servile 
population of three hundred thousand souls. 
Was this in fulfilment of the faith of the original 
compact ? 

In 1820, Florida was obtained from Spain, 
after a protracted struggle, and secured for 
the benefit of Slavery. It is now represented in 
the Senate of the United States equally with the 
old States of Virginia and Massachusetts, whose 
delegates in the Federal Convention fondly anti- 
cipated an early extinction of the evil of Slavery, 
and supposed this event would be hastened by 
the operation of the Federal Constitution ; and 
its Senators are among the most violent and in- 
sulting denunciators of those who are laboring 
to bring back the Government to its original pol- 
icy. Our readers have not forgotten the inso- 
lent remark of Mr. Yulee in the Senate, not 
long since. “Let the North dispute about the 
dirty acres which have been purchased by the 
blood of the South.” 


Not yet content, Slavery demanded still wider 
fields for its domination. The Address alludes to 
the acquisition of Texas, and the compromise, as 
it was called, which adjusted the slavery agita- 
tion growing out of it; but it touches that subject 
Never was 
amore flagrant outrage committed by the Slave 
Power. We pass over all the preliminary move- 
ments which resulted in thegevolution and inde- 
pendence of Texas, and in the re-institution of the 
slavery Which Mexicin law had abolished, and 
come at once to the time when John Tyler sprung 
the project of annexation upon the country. We 
know the architect of the plot—the man that has 
always made it his boast that he secured this vast 
acquisition ; and weall know, too—for the records 
of the State Department embody the whole histo- 
ry—on what grounds John C. Calhoun, the author 
of this Manifesto of grievances against “ the 
North,” rested the policy of the measure. There 
was danger that Slavery would be abolished in 
Texas; that act might render insecure the exist- 
ence of Slavery in the South; annexation was 
sought and consummated by Mr. Calhoun to pre- 
vent the extinction of Slavery in Texas, to secure 
its existence in the South, and to augment its 
power by the accession of new slave States! This 
was boldly avowed by Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of 
State, in official documents. Thus, and for such 
reasons, was Texas annexed—and the just, mag- 
nanimous compromise which settled the agitation 
of slavery was, that in the little, barren slip of 
the territory north of 36° 30’, Freedom might es- 
tablish her altars, if she could find any worship- 
pers, While ample provision was made for some 
four slave States below that line! And this man 
has the hardihood to stand up before the world 
and charge “the North” with unparalleled ag- 

ion ! ; 

The annexation of Texas, as we all know, in- 
volved war with Mexico. A war of two years, in 
which millions of money and thousands of lives 
were wasted, was the price of this acquisition, 
made originally for the purpose, as announced by J. 
C. Calhoun, of maintaining Slavery in Texas, and 


— 


‘VOL. TIL. 


suppose there is no aggression in all this—no vi- 
olation of the faith of the original compact—no 
departure from the policy contemplated by the 
Constitution—no disappointment of the just ex- 
pectations of our forefathers. 

The war confirmed the acquisition of Texas. 
and brought’ us vast new territories—Californiy 
and New Mexico—in which Slavery had been 
abolished by the laws of Mexico. The non-slave. 
holders of the country, after all that had taken 
place—Louisiana purchased, and devoted to Sla. 
very; Florida obtained by treaty, and devoted to 
Slavery ; Texas secured by war, and devoted to 
Slavery ; nine new States admitted, all Slavchold- 
ing; the richer and larger portion of the coun- 
try given up to Slavery—thought that it was high 
time to resist this aggressive march of an Institu- 
tion which had been barely tolerated in the he. 
ginning of our history, and were under the im- 
pression that, as the new Territories were free 
already, both in law and in fact, not even the all- 
grasping slaveholder could object to a policy 
designed to keep them free. But, what do we 
see? This reasonable policy denounced as an 
unheard-of outrage on the rights of “the South!” 
the demand is made that the whole of these 'Ter- 
ritories be left open to the establishment of Sia- 
very, or, at the very least, that the smaller por- 
tion of them alone be secured to free labor; and 
resistunce to this demand is deemed by Mr. Cal- 
houn and his associates just cause for a treasona- 
ble appeal, calling upon one section of the Union 
to unite, and array itself in deadly opposition to 
the General Government! 

We know of no words too severe to character- 
ize the disloyalty, the folly, the wickedness, of 
such conduct. It evinces a ruthless contempt for 
| the principles, rights, and interests of the non- 
slaveholding masses of the American People; a 
disregard for the opinions of mankind, without 
parallel ; an insane recklessness of consequences, 
and a Despotism of heart and purpose which can 
be satisfied with nothing less than absolute su- 
| premacy. Will the American People bow their 
necks to the heel of such a Despotism? 

It will occur to some of our readers that we have 
omitted all allusion to the greatest of all the ag- 
gressions of the Slaveholding caste—the whole- 
sale aggression on the natural right to liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, of two millions and a 
half of the population of this country. This is 
an aggression upon Humanity—one which all 
mankind ought to feel, because subversive of the 
essential rights of human nature. But we have 
not dwelt upon this, because we wished to confine 
ourselves particularly to the topics noticed, or di- 
| rectly suggested by the Address. 
| Wemust close. Buta part of the catalogue of 
| pro-slavery aggressions have we unrolled. We 
might pursue the subject, showing how freedom of 
speech and the press has been almost annihilated in 
the South, and constantly fettered in the North ; 
how the right of petition was reduced to a mere 
name in the United States House of Representa- 
| tives, as it is now a mockery in the Senate; how 
| the opponents of Slavery have been proscribed 
from high office under the Federal Government ; 
| how members of the slaveholding caste have con- 
| trived to obtain the control of the most influential 
| departments of this Government; how the Fed. 
| eral power has been repeatedly abused for the 
| purpose of promoting the interests of Slavery ;— 
| but our article has already exceeded ordinary lim- 
| its, and we forbear. 


HOMESTEAD. 

| The idea of homestead exemption is becoming 
| popular everywhere. Several States have already 
| carried it out by wise and benevolent laws; and 
| we notice with pleasure that bills of a similar kind 
| have been reported in the Legislatures of the 


| great States of Ohio and New York. 

| The Ohio bill consists of nine sections 

| “Sec. 1, Authorizes persons who have families 
| owners of land, or of a house or lot, to hold a 
| homestead of not greater value than one thousand 
dollars, exempt from seizure, levy, or sale, under 
any process, for any debt, damage, fine, penalty 
or amercement whatever, contracted after the pas- 
sage of the act, except for taxes, &c. 

“Sec. 2, Gives authority to select and set off 
from other property held, a homestead, as afore- 
said, and record the same. 

“Sec. 3, Allows defendants, after levy, to set 
off by three disinterested freeholders, duly sworn, 
&e. 

“ Sec. 4, Recognises leaseholds for the above 
purpose, on whichare houses owned by the party. 

“Sec. 5, Provides for small improvements mae, 
which are not to vitiate the title to the homestead 
set off, and 

Sec. 6, Gives authority to plaintiff, if dissatis 
fied with a set off, to have a review by freehold- 
ers, &c. 

“ Sec. 7, Provides that, when the homestead set 
off is worth more than one thousand dollars, and 
cannot be divided, the holder is to pay to plaintiff 
a pro rata yearly for the overplus until his debt 
and interest is paid. 

aa 8, Provides for paying sheriff’s fees, &c 
an 

“Src. 9, Repeals all conflicting laws, &c.” 








TUE BLACK LAWS OF OITO, 


The struggles of parties in Ohio seem likely to 
work together for one good result—the repeal of 
its absurd, inhuman Black Laws. A bill to re- 
pedi them, and to establish schools for colored 
children, introduced by Mr. Morse, a Free Soil 
representative from the Reserve, passed the 
House on the 30th of January, by a vote of 5° to 
10. Of those voting in the affirmative, 25 were 
Democrats, 19 Taylor Whigs, and 8 Free Soil 
men ; in the negative, 4 Democratsand 6 Whigs, 
Four Democrats and three Whigs were absent for 
good reasons. ‘Two dodged, according to the cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Globe—Holcombe 
Whig ; Mott, Democrat. 

Some difficulty is apprehended in the Senate, 
but strong hopes are entertained that the bill 
will also pass that body. 


KENTUCKY, 

The State of Kentucky is preéminent for her 
devotion tothe Union. Her Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, in the recent Disunion Convention 
of Southern members at the Capitol, used their 
influence to secure the prevalence of moderate 
counsels. 

The Hon. Charles Morehead read a series of 
resolutions, which he said he intended to offer 
when in order. They breathed sentiments of pro- 
found and unwavering loyalty to the Union and 
the Constitution, under all circumstances. 

Mr. Foote put an interrogatory to Mr. More- 
head: “If the Wilmot Proviso should be enact- 
ed, would not the gentleman then be for Dis- 
union ?” 

Mr. Morehead. “ No, so help me God, never. 
I will never raise the parricidal arm against this 
glorious Union for any such cause !” 

Mr. Foote begged to ask another question. “If 
an attempt should be made to abolish siavery in 
the States, would not the gentleman then be for 
dissolution ?” 

Mr. Morehead said that it would be time enough 
to answer that question, and to decide what ought 
to be done, when the case occurred. He would 
not anticipate it. He did not believe it ever would 
occur. Upon no hypothetical case would he act. 
He would make no false issues. He would not 
say, when there was no attempt to do so, “if you 
make a plain and palpable infraction of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, we will separate from 
you!” He was for the Union as it is, and would 
do nothing which, in his judgment, would weaken 
the sacred bonds which now unite us. 


—_-<— 


WR. THURSTON, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


We took occasion, last week, to express our re- 
gret at the termination of the Congressional seT- 
vices of Mr. Hubbard, a Whig member from Con- 
necticut, who has uniformly sustained, by his 
votes in Congress, the cause of Human Rights. 
We observe thatthe term of service of Mr. Thurs- 
ton, Democratic member from Rhode Island, 
expires with this Congress. We do not know 
whether he has been renominated, or is in- 
deed a ¢andidate for reélection—but he is one of 
the few members belonging to the old parties who 
may be trusted in relation to all Slavery ques- 
tions. By his votes in the House, he has proved 
himself a consistent supporter of the Democracy 
that looks to the Declaration of Independence for 





consolidating its power in these-States. But wo-! its fundamental principles. 
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"[NBRABY NOTICES. 


_ By Mary Howifs From the Dia- 
= Cov Co New York: Collins & Brother. 


beer Robert Farnham, Bookseller, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. ¢ : , 

This little book is interesting chiefly as 9 pic- 
ture of Western Life in America, drawn for Eng- 
lish readers. It is generally correct, and its inci- 
dents and moral tone adapt it to the wants of 
The author, as might be expect- 
ed, trips occasionally. For example, “The lawn 
was scattered over and grouped with cedar and 
catalpa trees, which grew there to a large size. 
and whieh were in fact the remains of the primeval for- 
est A nove) bit of information to our Buckeye 
friends. She talks of “the great triple thorns 
of the prickly and honey locusts which hung sus- 
pended from the trunks of the tree by strong 
threads’? An old woman, named Leonard, is 
called by the neighbors “ Madam”—rather An- 
glican than American. We find, also, a story of 
a slave woman who was carried by her owner to 
Indiana, with a view to settlethere. She was of- 
fered her freedom for $400, which, lacking $60, 
she earned by hard labor, and paid. Mean- 
time, her little son was retained as a slave, and, 
for every trivial offence, the mistress would 
threaten to send the child back to Georgia. In 
dread of this, the woman at last ran off with her 
child, and found shelter in Ohio. The story dates 
only two or three years back! It is needless to 
say that no slaveholder, settling in Indiana, would 
attempt to play such pranks. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book is true to life, and quite entertain- 


young folk. 


ing. 





A New Spanisu Reaper. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 

This is one of the series of admirable books for 
teaching foreign languages, prepared after Ollen- 
dorff’s method. We cannot do better than to 
transcribe its title page, which sufficiently indi- 
cates its character. It consists of “ Passages from 
the most approved authors, in prose and verse, ar- 
ranged in progressive order, for the use of those 
who wish to obtain easily a practical knowledge 
of the Castilian language; with plain rules for its 
pronunciation, notes explanatory of the idioms and 
difficult constructions, and a copious vocabulary : 
being a sequel to Ollendorff’s new method of 
learning to read, write, and speak the Spanish 
language ; by Mariano Velazquez De La Ca- 
dena.” 





AnnvaL Report of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary for 
the District of Columbia. 

This report presents an encouraging view of the 
condition of the prisoners in this penitentiary. 
The lash is chiefly laid aside, and moral means 
are relied upon for their government. The In- 
spectors acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
philanthropic Miss Dix for a library for the ben- 
efit of the prisoners, to which they resort with 
great cagerness. 

The number in the penitentiary, January 1, 

1848, was - - - - - . 

Received during the year - - ~ - 


~ > 
a 


Total inalltheyear = - - - = 88 
Discharged by expiration of sentence - 9 
Pardoned - - - - - a q 
Dead - - - - “ = - 2—18 

Remaining, December 31,1848 - - 40 


All the prisoners were convicted either in 
Washington, D. C., or at Alexandria, or Clarks- 
burg, Va. 





Saconp ANNuAL Report of the General Agent of the Board 
of National Popular Edueation. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weare indebted to Mr. Slade, the active agent 
of the Board, for a copy of his Second Annual Re- 
port. It isan interesting document. Forty-two 
teachers have been sent out during the year; the 
whole number put in requisition during the two 
years’ operation of the Board is one hundred and 
ten. Some have been disabled by sickness, eight 
have been married, two of whom continue teach- 
ers; ninety-three are now teaching ; three others 
will, it is expected, soon resume their labors. It 
is estimated that they have under instruction 
about 4,500 children and youth. The stipulated 
rate of compensation is from $75 to $200 a year, 
with board—generally from $100 to $150. The 
receipts of the past year were $5,193.86, of which 
more than one-fourth was drawn from the State 
of Ohio. 


a eee Bon 


NEW BOOKS. 


We have been waiting for an opportunity to 
notice as they deserved several publications with 
which the kindness of our friends has loaded our 
table. Here, for instance, are two handsome 
volumes—“ Essays, sy E. P. Wutrpie”—a collec- 





Ballads are well timed, as all the world is now 
rushing towards the new land of promise. What 
can be conceived of, more spirit-stirring and pic- 
turesque than the Ballad of “El Canalo” —the 
address of the Mexican rider to his horse? 

“ Now saddle El Canalo—the freshening win’ of morn, 
Down in the flowery vega, is pepe peng.” the corn; 


The thin smoke of the ranches 
And the steed’s impatient stamping is eager for the way: 


« My glossy-limbed Canalo! thy neck is curved in pride, 

Thy slender ears pricked forward, thy 0 

And as thy quick neigh greets me, an 
mane ' 

I'm off with the winds ef morning—the chieftain of the plain! 


“| feel the ewift-air whirring, and see along our track, 


th coming day, 


: i i ing back 
From the flinty-paved sierra the sparks go stream ’ 
And I cluteh ay rifle closer, as we sweep the dark core o 
Where the red guerrilla watches for many @ lonely mile: 


his garb of travel. J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 


IMPROMPTU 


ON KECEIVING AN EAGLE’S QUILL FROM LAKE 


SUPERIOR. 





All day the darkness and the cold 
Upon my heart have lain, 

Like shadows on the winter sky, 
Like frost upon the pane! 


But now my torpid Fancy wakes, 
And, on thy Eagle’s plume, 

Rides forth like Sinbad on his bird, 
Or witch upon her broom! 

Below me roar the rocking pines, 
Before me spreads the Lake, 

Whose long and solemn sounding waves 
Against the sunset break. 


I hear the wild Rice-Eater thresh 
The grain it has not sown ; 

i see with flashing scythe of fire 
The pra‘rie harvest mown! 


I hear the far-off voyager’s horn ; 
I see the Yankee’s trail— 

His foot on every mountain pass, 
On every stream his sail. 


He’s whittling round St. Mary’s falls, 
Upon his loaded wain ; 

He’s leaving on the Pictured Rocks 
His fresh tobacco-stain. 


I hear the mattock in the Mine, 
‘The axe-stroke in the dell, 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, 
The Jesuits’ chapel bell! 


I see the swarthy trappers come 
From Mississippi’s springs ; 

And war chiefs with their painted brows 
And crests of eagle-wings. 


Behind the seared squaw’s birch canoe 
The Steamer smokes and raves ; 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 


By forest lake and water-fall 
1 see the peddler’s show; 

The mighty mingling with the mean, 
The lofty with the low. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet, and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 


ostrils straining wide ; 
1d I catch thee by the 


“ Gautama’s Song of Rest” abounds in verses 
whose calm and solemn flow seems in keeping 
with the sentiment, the Hindoo philosophy of 
absorption into the Divine Rest. The “ Norse- 
man’s Ride” has been published in the Era, with 
the commendation which it deserved as an exceed- 
ingly vigorous and powerful poem: The volume 
is embellished with a portrait of the author, in 





of Benezet’s, to whom he said: ‘ It is impossible 
that all this kindness is disinterested ; Mr. Benezet 
must certainly intend to recompense himself hy treacher- 
ously selling us.’ When their patron and pro- 
tector was informed of this ungrateful suspicion, 
it was so far from producing an emotion of anger, 


or an expression of indignation, that he lifted up 
his hands, and laughed immoderately.” 


If any proof were needed to show that the 
benevolence manifested by Benezet towards the 
victims of Slavery and the Slave Trade, was not 
a temporary impulse, but an abiding principle of 
action, extending to every class of his fellow- 
creatures, to the sufferings and the wronged of 
every color and clime, it might be found in his 
active sympathy with the poor “French Ned- 
trals” It was the natural fruit of the Divine 
Life of Christianity in his spirit—of Love to 
God manifested in Jove to all mankind—the 
habitual exercise of a heart baptized into a sense 
of the Infinite Compassion of Him who went 
about doing good, and at last laid down his life 





for the salvation of the race. JI.G. W. 
AN INQUIRY AND A SUGGESTION. 


Dr. Barer: Can you inform your readers 
whether Dr. Elder and his talents are to be buri- 
ed, or whether he ig to be resuscitated in some 
other form. The cause of freedom has lost efficient 
aid by the stoppage or suspension of the “ Dai- 
ly Republic” In the mean time, can Dr. Elder 
do better than to let his late readers hear from 
pe the columns of the “Era,” occasion- 


I hope the Era will keep up its “‘ firein the rear” 
of the doughfaces in Congress, and keep the coun- 
try advised of their insidious efforts to strangle 
Liberty in the new territories. This information 
is by no means given without effect. Let members 
of Congress, and the people generally, remember 
that Pennsylvania has twice repudiated Richard 
Brodhead, within six months. ‘The people of the 
North will, I fancy, soon find that Liberty has 
not much more to hope for from the “Great Taylor 
Republican Party,” than from the “late” Demo- 
catic party. C. P. Jones. 
Reading, Pa., February 3, 1849. 

We shall endeavor to keep up a fire “in the 
rear,” front, and flank, of the enemy. 

As for Dr. Elder, he is of age—let him speak 
for himself—if through the Era occasionally, all 
the better. We hope he will find himself in the 
predicament of Elihu of old—“ For I am full of 
matter; the Spirit within me constraineth me. 
Behold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent; 
it is ready to burst like new bottles. I will speak, 
that I may be refreshed. I will open my lips and 
answer.” 


— oe 


» NEW SENATOR FROM NEW YORK. 


W. H. Seward, formerly Governor of New 
York, has been elected United States Senator 
from that State, for six years, to succeed Mr. 
Dix, who, by his fine abilities as a statesman, ac- 
complishments as a gentleman, and, more recent- 
ly, by his services to the Free Soil movement, 
has reflected honor upon the great State which, 
in the Senate, has found in him its only repre- 
sentative. Anti-Slavery people will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Seward, on the occasion of his 
election, is honored with the bitterest denuncia- 
tion of the Washington Union, which stigma- 
tizes him as an enemy to the Union. Very con- 
sistent and decorous this, in a paper that has aid- 
ed and abetted the Disunion project of Mr. 
Calhoun! 


—— > 


Is rounding into form! 


Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 

The raw material of a State, 
Its muscle and its mind! 


And, westering still, the star which leads 
The New World in its train 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chaip. 


The snowy cones of Oregon 
Are kindling on its way; 
And California’s golden sands 

Gleam brighter in its ray! 


Then, blessings on thy Eagle quill, 
As, wandering far avd wide, 
I thank thee for this twilight dream 
And Fancy’s airy ride. 
Yet, welcomer than regal plume, 
Which Western trappers find, 
Thy free and pleasant thoughts, chance-suwn, 
Like feathers on the wind. 


Thy symbol be the mountain bird, 
Whose glistening quill I hold; 

Thy home the ample air of Hope, 
And Memory’s sunset gold! 


In thee let Joy with Duty join, 
And Strength unite with Love; 

The Eagle’s pinions folding round 
The warm heart of the dove. 


So, when in darkness sleeps the vale 
Where still the blind bird clings, 

The sunshine of the upper sky 
Shall glitter on thy wings! 








tion of the spirited contributions of a clear-sighted 
and vigorous writer in the North American 
Review, and other periodicals. Some of these 
papers, in thought and diction, will compare fa- 
vorably with the best critical essays of the Edin- 
burgh and North British Reviews. 

The author is a practical business man, daily 
occupied with matters entirely foreign to litera- 
ture, yet he has made himself master of his wide 
variety of subjects; his essays, while they bear 
the remarkable mark of originality and genius, 
indicate also severe mental discipline, and hard 
and patient study. The paper on Sheridan is one 
which Macaulay, Stephen, or Landor, might have 
written—but which is far above the average level 
of critical essayists. 


Tue “Fas.e ror Critics” is understood to be 
from the pen of James Russell Lowell. It has 
been welcomed everywhere as a specimen of bril- 
liant and good-natured satire and discriminating 
criticism. Every page sparkles with wit and 
humor. The serious and generous soul of the 
author is however visible through the lambent 
play of his fancy, a humane heart beats kindly 
under the light mask of his critical war-dress. 
The picture of Lydia Maria Child will be ree- 
ognised by all who have the privilege of her ac- 
quaintance. It is ag true to life as one of Stew- 
arts portraits. We have marked with Italics 


four lines which contain a strikingly just and 
beautiful simile: 


“There comes PuinoTHea, her face all ; 
She has just been dividing ‘some poor po ool woe 
And can’t tell which pleases her most, to relieve d 
His want or his story to hear and believe. 
No doubt against many deep griefs she prevails 
For her ear is the refuge of destitute tales : ‘ 
She knows well that silence is sorrow’s best food 
And that talking draws off from the heart its black blood, 
So she'll listen with patience, and let you unfold , 
Your bundle of rags, as twere pure cloth of gold 
pes indeed it all turns to as soon as she’s touch’a it, 
ae (to borrow a phrase from the nursery,) muched it, 
She has such a musical taste, she will 
a distance to hear one who draws a long bow ; 
rs e will swallow a wonder by mere might and main 
And thinks it geometry’s fault if she’s fain : 
“a —— things flat, inasmuch as they’re plain; 
Te = her are aceomplished,as Frenchmen would Bay; 
A wd wi'l prove all she wishes them to—either way ; 
: ~ 1 28 fact lies on this side or that, we must try, ; 
if we're Seeking the truth, to find where it don’t lie.: 
. e pole, Science tells us, the magnet controls 
ut she is & magnet to emigrant Poles , 
a folks with a mission that nobody knows 
= rong thickly sround her, as bees round a rose ; 
: e fills up the carets in such, makes their scope : by 
posite, a menthiee ian Arey hope, 
i es 
Can transmute into heney—Wab thin catene si 


‘eet 
Conld reach 
= i: ¥ firm mother earth? one full heart, on whose 
The head in silence reposin, hear 
Ah, ene hhaong childhood throb thick om the ear? 
That, to Teng y & beam from the fountain of day 
‘Throngh the soy ureUded, must pass on its way 
To the influence ot 12 Woman, and hers is wide ope 
en as the blue 4 
To the prison, the nit"; Ne that dares to g or ase 


And to bring into " 


1 Ut, the alleys of si 
Of the never compler’y. the ~ 
Af her heart at high Aa ttrampled 7 ela 


) Tis but richer ‘or that 3 her brain now 

As after old fle has subs, ti heap 
Whahs health es broad deluge 5 

Could they be Would it bring to the of grain ; 


asa C 
CHILD for one little } “Tg sour, 


“ R 
HYMRS oF TRavgt, BALLaDs Anp Po 


imable EMs,”? sati- 
tue author of “ Views Afoot, fant potas 


This volume. ig calculated 

to increase th 

thor’s reputation as » ® au- 

Place in the pee aietot 

young poet. Of the « 
k” and “TL iMian” 


d to give him 

with thé hearts of all who can symipathiae 
© hopeful and generous enthusiaam of a 

Rhymes of Travel,” we like 


2 J.G. W. 
THE “FRENCH NEUTRALS” AND ANTHONY 
BENEZET. 


The interest which Longfellow’s beautiful pas- 
toral of “Evangeline” has thrown around the 
simple settlers of Acadia, and their melancholy 
expulsion and sufferings, will warrant us in re- 
viving a passage in their history, with which we 
presume but few of our readers are familiar. 

About five hundred (Halliburton in his History 
of Nova Scotia says 415) of these unhappy peo- 
ple were landed in Philadelphia, in a condition of 
extreme destitution and suffering. On their dis- 
embarkation, the overseers of the poor took charge 
of them, and placed them in a building which had 
formerly been occupied by soldiers. They had 
endured on the voyage all the horrors of the 
“ middle passage ;” some were hopelessly diseased ; 
and all were enfeebled by the want of pure air, 
and of sufficient and wholesome food. Some had 
become stupidly dejected; others still wildly 
lamented their separation from near and dear 
connexions. As they passed through the streets 
of the strange city, squalid, sick, despairing, none 
could have recognised, in their mournful proces- 
sion, the proverbially gay and happy peasantry 
of Acadia, in whose evening dances old and young 
joined with equal zest and hilarity, and whose 
simple enjoyments of home and faith the poet has 
not exaggerated. They had scarcely reached 
their lodgings before they were visited by one of 
their countrymen, the excellent Anthony Benezet, 
who spoke to them in their own tongue, entered 
into close sympathy with them in their great 
afflictions, listened to the tale of their wrongs, and 
made it known to others. 

“To the sick and the dying,” says Vane, in his 
Life of Benezet, “he administered relief, so long 
as human exertion was availing, or could hope for 
success ; and when death terminated the sufferings 
of any of them, he would perform the last office of 
respect to their remains. The inconvenient con- 
struction of the barracks, as well as want of room 
in them, being ill suited to their accommodation, 
he solicited permission of his friend, the pious 
Samuel Emlen, to occupy of a square of 
ground owned by him in the southwestern section 
of Philadelphia, with buildings for the residence 
of the neutrals. The grant being promptly made, 
Benezet proceeded to collect subscriptions, and 
was soon enabled to purchase materials and erect 
a sufficient number of small houses, to which 
they were immediately removed. The supply 
from the pubjjc treasury ceasing on their change 
of situation, he was obliged to devise modes of em- 
ployment for them to procure a livelihood; and 
among various occupations, to which he directed 
their attention, was the manufacture of wooden 
shoes and linsey cloth; the material for the com- 


position of the latter article was principally ob- 


tained by their gathering from the streets of 
the rp ree they wished sal otherwise pre- 
the In addition to the personal 


services thus rendered, he paid out of his small 
income annuities to sev of the most ancient 
and helpless. It is related of him, other 
proofs of his kindness toward that his wife, 
having made unsuccessful search for a pair of 
blankets which she had recently purchased for the 
pode family, came ate the room where her 

was writing, and expressing some surprise 
as to what could have become of them, his attention 
was arrested, and when he understood the cause 

uneasiness, 





of her ‘Oh! (said he,) my dear, I gave 
them, some evenings since, to one of the poor neutrals.’ 
Thus for years he to the 
advancement of the interests of those who 


MR. CLAY, 


Clay, as United States Senator from Kentucky, 
for six years from the 3d of March next, when 
the term of Senator Metcalfe will expire. 

x¢ The National Eva states that Mr. Dixon, of 
Connecticut, was absent on the vote to reconsider 
Mr. Gott’s resolution. Mr. D. was present, and 
voted to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
At every stage of its progress Mr. D. voted in 
favor of the resolution —N. Y. Tribune. 

So we stated in the Eva two weeks ago. 





AN UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


One day last week Mr. Taylor of Ohio made a 
speech on the subject of Slavery, deprecating 
strongly its agitation, denouncing the Free Soil 
men, and indulging in some quite novel remarks 
concerning the nativities of Anti-Slavery agita- 
tors. The correspondent of the New York Tri” 
bune reporting his remarks, attributes them to 
Mr. Crowe tt, of Ohio. Mr. Crowell is justly 
indignant at being made to father such a speech; 
and it isa great pity that its true parent should 
for a moment be deprived of the glory of his re- 
markable offspring. 

Genera TaYtor, it is stated, was to leave his 
plantation, near Vicksburgh, on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, for Washington, taking Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Frankfort, and Cincinnati, in his way, and 
proceeding from the last-named place directly 
through to Washington by the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. 





Missouri has at last accepted her share of the 
surplus fund under the Distrigution act of Con- 
gress, and appropriated it to the building of a 
lunatic asylum. 





x’> We seldom notice the kind things said of 
the Eva, by cotemporaries, not, however, that we 
are insensible to their kindness. We make an 
exception to our general rule, in the case of our 
cotemporary of the Nashville (Tenn.) Gazette ; in- 
dependence like his being rather rare in these 
days : 

Tue Nationat Exa—When Dr. Bailey hoisted 
the Liberty Flag in Washington city, it seemed 
very questionable whether he could maintain his 
position without subjecting himself to the mob 
law. He has, however, published his paper two 
years, and so able and dignified has been his 
course, that he has won the esteem of all who 
have noticed it, and may now be said to be firmly 
established in the capital of the Republic. 

The party whose principles he advocates in- 
creased at the late election from 62,000 to 296,000 
votes, and has had the effect to free-soilize, in a 
great degree, the sentiments of both the old 
political parties in the non-slaveholding States. 
And now, the question of slavery is producing 
considerable feeling in Congress, it seeming to be 
the determination of members from the free States 
to stand firm by their determination to keep sla- 
very out of California and New Mexico. To un- 
derstand, fully, the designs of the Free Soil par- 
ty, it would be well for the leading politicians of 
the South, and all who feel an interest in the sub- 
ject, to read the National Era. Its tone will not 
offend, whilst its ability and spirit cannot fail to 
please, albeit its doctrines may not be approved. 
We greatly prefer its bold and manly reasoning, 
to the canting hypocrisy of those party prints 
which offer you the hand of friendship, and then 
desert you in the hour of need—who are now 
bowing to the Free Soil sentiment, and forsaking 
the Constitution and its compromises. 





GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 


Seabury Ford, the new Whig Governor of 
Ohio, in his inaugural address, thus notices the 
subject of slavery in relation to the Territories : 

“These Territories are now free, uncontami- 
nated by the blight of slavery, and the great ques- 
tion which now agitates the nation is, whether 
they shall be protected in that freedom by an act 
containing the principles of the Ordinance of 
1787, or whether, by authority of the Co of 
the United States, the curse of slavery shall be 
extended over them. While I would faithfully 
accord to the slaveholding States all the rights 
secured to them by the compact which binds us 
together, I must also the rights of the free 
States with equal care; and, believing asI do that 
the fathers of the Constitution never contemplat- 
ed the extension of slavery under that instru- 
ment, beyond the limits of the original States, I 
can never consent, nor will the State of Ohio ever 
consent, that this moral and political evil shall be 
further extended. The interests of free labor, 
the general good of the whole nation, and the yet 
higher claims of humanity and justice, demand 
that any act organizing these Territories should 
contain the principles of that Ordinance which 
has contributed so much to the prosperity and 
happiness of that of our country once 


composing the Northwestern Territory. would 
therefore recommend to your consideration the 
of such resolutions as will ex to the 


“Government the voice of the State of 
legge fg oe 








greatly reduced. 


The telegraph announces the election of Mr. | 22tional defence. 


of a free, and true, and living party, organized 


monopolies and class legislation, of all aristocra- 











For the National Era. 


SONNETS. 


BY MISS PHGBE CAREY. 





I. -" 
Down in the cold and noiseless wave of death, 
O, pure and beautiful lost one that thou art, 
Clasping the anchor of eternal faith 
Closer and closer to thy trusting heart— 
Didst thou fade from us, while our tearful eyes, 
Here on the shore of sad mortality, 
Gazed sorrowing on that form that ne’er shall rise 
Till sounds the music of eternity. 
Then shait thou take the Saviour’s hand in thine, 
Not with his faith who held it falteringly, 
But in the trustfulness of love divine, 
And with him walk the waters of the sea ; 
Till, casting anchor, all thy toils shall cease, 
In the still haven of eternal peace. 


The beautiful measure of thy trusting love 
Survives the answering faith it knew of old; 
Over the heart thy pleadings cannot move, 
Slowly but sure the closing wave hath rolled: 
The unpitying eyes thou meet’st burn not more bright, 
Though now thy lips with eloquent fervor speak, 
And all thy passionate kisses may not light 
The crimson fires in the unchanging cheek. 
How shall I give thee solace! bad sherdied, 
With love's sweet sunlight shining in her eyes, 
Then might’st’thou, casting selfish grief aside, 
Patiently wait reunion in the skies: 
For better than the living faith estranged, 
The love that goes down to the dead unchanged. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Free Soil men of Wisconsin met in State 
Convention, at Madison, on the 11th of January. 
Charles Durkee presided. The proceedings were 
harmonious. The following resolutions were 
adopted : . 

1. Resolveil, That there shall be no more Slave 
States admitted to the Union. . 

2. That, in organizing Governments for the 
Territories of the United States, the existence of 
Slavery in such Territories should be prohibited 
by act of Congress. 

3. That all National laws sustaining or recog- 
nising Slavery in the District of Columbia, or 
elsewhere, should at once be repealed. 

4. That the public lands should be granted to 
landless actual settlers, in limited quantities, at 
the cost of survey and transfer, and that a limit 
should be placed to the amount of land that any 
individual may hereafter acquire and own, at any 
one time. 

5. That the principle of homestead exemption 
is humane and just, and should be maintained 
inviolate. 

6. That we approve of the principle of free 
and unrestricted trade between all States and na- 
tions, and we will endeavor to secure its adoption 
by our Government, as soon as practicable. 

7. That the most fair and equitable mode of 
raising the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, is by a direct tax upon property. 

8. That Congress ought to make appropria- 
tions from the national Treasury, for river and 
harbor improvements, to facilitate commerce be- 
tween the States, and between the United States 
and foreign nations, provided such improvements 
are not merely local in their benefits, and are not 
proper subjects of State or individual enterprise. 
9. That we are in favor of a uniform rate of 
two cents, prepaid, on all letters not weighing over 
half an ounce, of a reduction on the postage of 
newspapers, and of the entire abolition of the 
franking privilege. 

10. That we are in favor of the election of 
President and Vice President, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, United States Senators, and all 
postmasters, by the direct vote of the People, and 
of such amendments of the United States Consti- 
tution as are necessary to effect these objects. 

11. That the army and navy should at once be 


12, That we are opposed to all wars, except for 
13. That as Free Democrats, and constituents 


for the propagation and maintenance of Demo- 
cratic principles, we are the opponents of all 


cies and privileges founded on the distinctions of 
wealth, birth, or education. Weare in favor of 
equal and impartial suffrage, and are the friends 
of man and the advocates of human rights the 
world over, and we therefore cordially welcome 
to our shores, and to an equal participation with 
us in the principles and blessings of a free Gov- 
ernment, the free men and the oppressed of every 
land and of every clime. 

14, That we are ready to inite and codperate 
with any party, or the menbers of any party, 
that cordially approve of thes¢ principles; and, for 
the purpose of harmonizing ifferences and pro- 
moting union, we invite the friends of these 
principles to meet at this plice this evening, to | 
adopt measures to insure their success. 


THE SIGNERS. 


We find in the Charleston Mercury, the follow- 
ing list of the signers to the Disunion Manifesto 
of Mr. Calhoun: 
J. M. Mason, 
R. M. T. Hunter, 
A. Atkinson, 





W. R. King, 
B. Fitzpatrick, 
John Gayle, 


Thomas H. Bayly, S. W. Harris, 
H. Bedinger, S. W. Inge, 
R. L. T. Beale, T. W. Bowdon, 
T.S. Bocock, of Alabama. 
R. K. Meade Jefferson Davis, 
R. A. Thompson, H. S. Foote, 
W. G. Brown, A. G. Brown, 
of Virginia. |W.S. Featherston, 

J.R.J. Daniel, P. W. Tompkins, 
A. W. Venable, J. Thompson, 

of North Carolina. of Mississipm. 
A. P. Butler, S. U. Downs, 
J.C. Calhoun, Emile La Sere, 
A. Burt, J. H. Harmanson, 
I. E. Holmes, T. E. Morse, 
R. B. Rhett, of Louisiana. 
R. F. Simpson, D. R. Atchison, 
D. Wallace, of Missouri. 
T. A. Woodward, S. Borland, 


of South Carolina. 
H. V. Johnson, 
of Georgia. 


W. K. Sebastian, 
R. W. Johnson, 
of Arkansas. 


H. L. Turney, D. L. Yulee, 
F. P: Stanton, of Florida. 
of Tennessee. T. Pillsbury, 
of Texas. 


> 


THE FINE ARTS—WN. BE. MeMASTER. 


The return of this eminent artist to our city 
will, we trust, be hailed with pleasure by those 
who recognise in him the painter of an admirable 
old head, exhibited some two years since, in the 
Rotundo, as “A Monomaniac.” That picture, 
then, was considered the artist’s happiest effort, 
and a chef d’auvre of haman expression. We 
were agreeably apprized of Mr. M.’s return, by 
the picture of a “ May Queen’ (with his name at- 
tached) we saw in the Rotundo a few days since. 
It has ever been considered, I believe, by artists, 
that excellence in female portraiture is most dif- 
ficult. Recognising this as true, Mr. McMaster 
most justly deserves to rank with those whose 
pencil wandered with the beautiful, until its sub- 
ject lingered brightly with the inward vision, and 
refinement embodied the interview. It is the tran- 
sitory and significant indication of the beautiful 
in expression, which requires more profound ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of mind to appre- 
ciate and grasp. It is this knowledge and ability 
to transfer to canvass, through A7’s medium, that 
makes the Artist in portraiture. Such ability we 
discover in Mr.McMaster. The “T'wo Sisters,” 
is another flattering display of individual char- 
acter and expression, while the design of the 
whole is characterized by @ natural ease, not too 
often met in composition. The element of beauty 
is certainly the prevailing spirit in the picture. 
I found Mr. M. engaged, in the Capitol, upon a 
truly excellent portrait of Senator Dickinson, of 
New York; which, when seen, I trust, must elicit 
the substantial attention of his friends and others 
to the artist’s claims. * 


—_—_————— 


MR. VANDERLYN IN WASIINGTON, 


Mr. Vanderlyn is in possession of several ad- 
mirable Panoramic Pictures, which he is desirous 
of exhibiting in this city, in fall confidence that 
they will be highly esteemed, and popular with 
the enlightened citizens. of Washington, as also 
with the many distinguished visiters who yearly 
assemble here. - 

These paintings combine t interest as to 
subject, with the highest order of excellence in 
point of execution, having stood the test of the 
cultivated taste of the British metropolis ; and we 
are fully authorized to say, that there are no class 
of pictures so universally admired as these. It is 
owing to this fact that they have retained their 


tion of this amount can be raised throu 

erality of the citizens, by a subscription of $5, giv- 
ing the subscriber, with his family, the right of 
free admittance to the exhibitions. 


timated at $1,500. Mr. V. trusts that a por- 
Ethe lib- 


two dollars. 
NEWS BY THE STEAMER CANADA. 
ENGLAND. 


the subjects of her Majesty, as readily as upon 
their descendants this side of the Atlantic: and 
although some of the London press contain very 
philosophical disquisitions as to the evils of gold 
and gold mines, they but poorly conceal the cha- 
grin and mortification which is felt that such a 
country as California has fallen into the hands of 
Il. our Republic. The evils of mining, the suffering, 

privation, and distress, of a trip to California, are 
eloquently portrayed ; yet the gold fever is not 
allayed by such incantations. 
affected by these jealous notes, for Pliny says, 
“inter omnia auri fames durissima est.” 
lish people are looking anxiously to the shores of 
the Sacramento; and when the recent accounts 


rate in Manchester, Liverpoo}, and London, we 


judges have declared that only two of the counts 


tunity to have the question again brought for- 


ther steps have been taken in the case of Mr. 
Mortin 


given up. Another burnt on Sunday. 


The cost of a building such as is required is es- 


Subscription for a single person to be one or 
* 


The California fever seems to have seized upon 


It is too hard to be 
The Eng- 


from that region have had sufficient time to ope- 


may expect as great a sensation as was caused 
among the “ money-loving Yankees,” as our happy 
people are styled. 

Already several ships are announced in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Glasgow, as almost ready to 
sail with passengers, by way of Cape Horn, for 
the western coast of the United States. Mining 
companies are in progress of formation, with large 
capitals, for the purpose of carrying on extensive 
mining operations ; and mercantile adventurers 
of all ranks are directing their energies “to an- 
nihilate time and space,” soas to reach San Fran- 
cisco in time to share in the general scramble 
which seems to be carried on in the neighborhood 
of the Sacramento for gold: Every particle of in- 
formation which had reached England respecting 
California was devoured with the greatest avidity. 

IRELAND. 
The Irish law officers of the Crown are ina 
pretty mess with regard to the prosecution of Mr. 
Duffy. As yet there is no trial. The legal acu- 
men of Mr. Duffy’s counsel has torn from under 
the Attorney General’s feet the greater part of 
the charge he preferred against the prisoner. The 


in the indictment now under consideration were 
bad, and that Mr. Duffy could not Jegally be tried 
for any “ treason-felony” publications issued after 
his arrest. The Attorney General, having taken 
time to consider what course he would pursue, ap- 
peared at the Commission Court, but was as ig- 
norant as ever how he was to pursue, and left it 
to the court to adopt whatever course they chose. 
On Tuesday next (16th January) the judges are 
to pronounce their judgment on the writ of error 
brought by Mr. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, &c. It 
is rumored that the judges will be divided on the 
occasion ; there will, however, be another oppor- 


ward, namely, at the House of Lords. No fur- 


The incendiary fires in Ulster are not wholly 


SCOTLAND. 
The cholera in Scotland still continues its dead- 
ly march, and fresh victims are daily recorded. 
During the week preceding the 13th, the cases in 
Glasgow frequently exceeded 150 daily ; but dur- 
ing the present week the number has alarmingly 
increased. On Tuesday, the official cases were 
180 in Glasgow, and 246 for all Scotland. On 
Wednesday, the Glasgow report had risen to 318, 
109 of which had proved fatal, and 111 had re- 
covered, whilst in all Scotland, including Glas- 
gow, the number of fresh cases was 347. 
FRANCE. 
The two subjects which engage public attention, 
to the exclusion of all others, are the position of 
the ministry of Louis Napoleon, and the dissolu- 
tion of the National Assembly, which is more than 
probable. 
Leon Le Malleville has resigned his office as 
Minister of the Interior. His resignation was 
caused by a letter of rebuke addressed to him by 
the President. The debate which this event gave 
rise to was conducted with great moderation, 
ability, and discretion. M. Le Malleville de- 
clared that his retirement would make no differ- 
ence in his future position, and that he remained 
united both in affection and opinion with his late 
colleagues 
M. Marrast, President of the Assembly, it is 
stated, has offered his services and those of his 
party to the President, to conduct the affairs of 
the country. The offer was peremptorily de- 
clined. He proposed the speedy dissolution of 
the National Assembly as the principle on which 
a cabinet should be formed. It also appears, if the 
combination had taken place, the intention was 
that all the ministers should retire, with the ex- 
ception of M. Passy, Minister of the Finances. 
The French constitution requires that the Vice 
President shall be nominated within a month from 
the day of the Presidential election. This time 
expired the 13th of January. M. Odilon Barrot 
is said to be anxious for the position. If he is ap- 
pointed, the cabinet must necessarily be dissolved. 
But should he rentain at the head of the ministry, 
it is thought that M. Francis Arago will succeed. 
If M. Odilon Barrot should be appointed, it is 
thought that M. Thiers will be placed at the head 
of the cabinet. It is also stated, as on the au- 
thority of ministerial circles, that an intervention 
on behalf of the Pope will immediately be made 
by the great Catholic Powers of Europe. 
ITALY. 
From Italy there is nothing important. The 
Pope is still at Gaeta. A constituent assembly 
has been convoked in the Roman States for Jan- 
uary 5th, the election to take place December 
21st, by universal suffrage and ballot—200 depu- 
ties to be elected. 

The Council of Bologne adheres to the Pope. 
Magnificent presents were made to the Pope on 
Christmas day—the King of Naples offering him 
600,000 ducats, and the Queen of Spain 500,000 
colonnates. A Paris paper states that he will go 
to Civita Vecchia and make a personal appeal to 
the people. A Geneva paper states that dissen- 
sions have broken out between his Holiness and 
his cardinals. 
had sent a letter declaring himself ready to con- 
firm all his concessions and to return to Rome. 

AUSTRIA, &e. ? 
In Austria, the imperial arms are still success- 
ful. Several towns have fallen into their hands, 
and Jellachich has defeated the Hungarians in a 
pitched battle. 
The Emperor has sent an ambassador to renew 
relations with the Pope. 
The King of Denmark has issued a protest 
against the violation of the armistice with Prus- 
sia by the collective Governments of the Duchies. 
The war seems likely to be renewed. 

. SPAIN. 
The Journal of the Eastern Pyrences, of January 
5th, says that a bloody conflict has taken place 
between the Carlist Montemolinist chief, Borges, 
with some others who had joined him in Catalos 
nia, and General Nourilas. The rebels had taken 
up a strong position in the mountains near Vich, 
from which they were not driven without a vio- 
lent struggle, which lasted some hours. , The 
Queen’s troops had five killed and forty-two 
wounded. 





POLAND. 

Terripie Ravages or THE CuoLera.—The 
official journal of the kingdom of Poland contains 
the following statistics of the cholera since its 
first appearance to the 18th December: Warsaw, 
4,086 cases, 2,445 recovered, 1,623 died; Govern- 
ment of Warsaw, exclusive of the capital, 11,804 
cases, 5,647 recovered, 5,145 died ; Government of 
Lublin, 15,355 cases, 8,623 recovered, 6,626 died ; 
Government of Radon, 4,607, cases, 1,920 recover- 
ed, 2,380 died ; Government of Plock, 7,317 cases, 
3,233 recovered, 4,610 died; Government of Au- 
gustowo, 8,040 cases, 5,217 recovered, 2,775 died. 
Total, 51,214 cases, 26,985 recovered, 23,560 died. 





From the Ohio Standard. 


THOMPSON OF INDIANA. 

We remember last summer to have heard this 
gentleman make a very strong anti-slavery speech in 
Columbus. He was sent in company with Thomas 
Corwin into Connecticut one year since, to induce 
anti-slavery men to vote with the Whigs, which 
was done, and the Whigs triumphed. How fallen! 
He lately made in Congress one of the most pro- 
slavery speeches of the session. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
speaks of it as follows: 

“The House was engaged to-day in receiving 
and disposing of the reports of committees, and in 
listening to a speech from Mr. Thompson, of In- 
diana, on the slavery question. 








ty in London since their first introduc- 
tion—a period of more than fifty years. They 
contain instruction, and in & manner 
the spectator to the Spot the picture is intended 
to represent, and they are More adapted to the 
general taste and comprehension of the public 
than the most cele works of the old masters, 
the chef Pauvres of the art. 
The great dimensions of these ings- 
covering nearly 4,000 square feet of canvass—to- 


er with their circular form, will require a 
Building exprentty fee the object” "He is enoour- 


to believe 
Will be furnished him by 





= ey te 
their endeavors to restrain slavery its 
present limits” = 


the for such a building 
i Bend to be 


“ Mr. Thompson was listened to with considera- 
ble attention, for it was omg understood about 
the House, that his object was to cut under his 
colleague, Mr. Smith, for Southern recommenda- 
tions, for a high official appointment ; and it must 
be confessed that he succeeded very well. ‘He 
made a most excellent Southern ? remarked 
a~ Tennesseean in my h . Phe thing 


arms and remain quiet now,’ 
Rhett, of South Carolina’ ‘The 
well, “Mr. Thompson remarked thet th 





located on the grounds below the C 
as the Botanical Garden. _ 


to admit California as a State into the Union, was 
rejected by ayes 18, nays 23. 


taken up, and after debate, was again 


cations of the existing system of contracting for 
the public printing 


private bills. 


troduce a lengthy series of resolutions of inquiry 
relative to the > i of sy : 


A rumor was also current that he | 


TI 
jg | June Lith and 12th, 1845, opto 
working well—all we have to do isto fold our 
said Mr. Barnwell 

thing is working 











THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Farpay, Fesrvary 2, 1849. 


SENATE. 
A motion by Mr. Douglas, to take up the bill 


The bill to reduce the rates of Postage was then 
aid over. 
After some debate relative to proposed modifi- 


The Senate then adjourned to Monday next. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The day was consumed in the consideration of 





Sarurpay, Fesrvuary 3, 1849. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mr. Stephens asked leave of the House to in- 


; with Mexico. The 
resolutions evidently infer the charge that a pro- 
tocol, explaining the amendments made by the 
Senate to the original treaty, and containing cer- 
tain guarantees, relating thereto, which were 
agreed upon between Messrs. Sevier and Clifford, 
Ministers Plenipotentiary on the part of the 
United States, and Luis de la Rosa, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Mexico, has 
a — submitted to the Senate of the United 
yep ro a by the constitutional majority 


Objection being made by Mr. Houston, of Ala- 
bama, the resolutions ness. not received. 
Bin House then proceeded to the consideration 
of private bills, and continued so occupied until 
the hour of adjournment. 





Monpay, Ferrvary 5, 1849. 
SENATE. 
SLAVERY-——-THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Hunter presented the series of resolutions 
recently passed by the Legislature of Virginia, rel- 
ative to the- subject of slavery—against the Wil- 
mot Proviso, and declaring that the abolition of 
slavery or the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia will be considered a direct attack upon the 
institutions of the South ; and directing the Gov- 
ernor of said State, in case of the passage by Con- 
gréss of either of the above measures, to con¥ene 
the Legislature for the purpose of considering the 
mode and measure of redress. 

After a few remarks by Mr. H. in support of 
the position assumed by the resolutions, they 
were ordered to be printed. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to reduce the rates of postage; and after de- 
bate by Messrs. Allen, Niles, Pearce, Dickinson, 
and Westcott, ; 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Tuck made an unsuccessful effort to intro- 
duce a resolution in favor of a Congress of Na- 
tions to settle international difficulties, without 
resort to war. : 

The remainder of the day was consumed in the 
consideration of and debate upon the resolutions 
offered on Saturday last by Mr. Stephens, rela- 
tive to the treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, moved to amend the 
resolutions by adding a clause requesting the 
President also to communicate to the House, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, a copy 
of the instructions of this Government to Com- 
missioners A. H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford, to- 
gether with such other correspondence as apper- 
tains to said treaty ; and that the information call- 
ed for in the foregoing resolutions be not commu- 
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THE FREE SOIL READING ROOM AND 


T the southwest py 
" corner of Sixth and C ter streets, 

snd wl Conte pt ena open for the Pub 
panther any -M. to 10 P. M., each day, dur- 

_ the arrangements for the recei 
tirely complete, so that but a mall proeaPars are Do : rdw 
are expected in a few days have been received, The C n 
mittee haye made arrangements for the receipt of all ‘the 
prominent Free Soil papers of the Union, ana aes both 4 
neutral and opposite politics will be upon the files 2 Editor: 
and publishers of Free Soil papers who have not been waltton 
to by the Committee, and who wish toavail themselves of the 
excellent opportunity afforded of displaying their sheets, 
where great good may be done to the cause by throwing thei: 
reading matter before the Public, can do so by mailing copies 
to the Free Soil Reading Room, Philadelphia . 
Subscription lists to such papers as may desire it will be 


*| kept open at the Room 





y order of the Committee. Oct. 19. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 


Ree READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, fuvorable, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, Great 
ree hale see and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
information. 
The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may be 
purchased every Friday morning. 
Nov. ll. TLLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
B* LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depesiter of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street. 








August 10.—lam 





GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE€.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
coun twelve more than the New York magazines. ‘Two 
sple' steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
es without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
ae = tre the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Spaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address L.A GODEY oe 


Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut atreet, Philadelphia. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1519, 

UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

p Porras and for sale at their Depository at the following 
8B: 

For one thousand copies - . : - 








4 - $25.00 
For one hundred copies - - - - - 3.00 
For one dozen copies - - - - - - 50 
For a single copy - - 


= - - - - 6 
It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position of public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
tion. 
Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly executed, and 
should be addressed to the Publishing Agent 

WILLIAM HARNED, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 

OF Please be particular to designate the mode of convey- 
ance by which the Almanacs are to be sent. Aug. 24.—tf 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two —— honors; at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 
~ Portraits taken in exquisife style, without regard toweather. 
Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 
New York, 251 Broadway, Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 








nicated if, in his judgment, it be incompatible with 
the public interest. 

The question being taken upon theamendment, 
it was rejected—yeas 84, nays 96. 

Mr. Stephens then modified his resolutions so 
as to embrace the first clause of Mr. Houston’s 
amendment ; and the question being then taken 
upon the adoption of the resolutions as modified, 
it was agreed to—yeas 147, nays 33. 





Tvespay, Frsruary 6, 1849. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Butler presented a resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of South Carolina, 
against the Wilmot Proviso, &c., which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

In presenting the resolution, Mr. Butler sub- 
mitted a few remarks in support of the sentiments 
expressed in the resolution, and declaring that 
South Carolina would stand by Virginia and her 
sister States, in any measures to resist Northern 
insult and aggression. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the Panama Railroad bill; and, after debate 
thereon, went into Executive session, and subse- 
quently adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The greater part of the day was consumed in 
the discussion and action upon the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, which was passed. 
This bill appropriates nearly eleven millions 
of dollars. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpoo., January 12, 1849. 


Corn Marxet.—The supplies of grain and 
grain produce during the last fortnight have been 
on an extended scale, although the weather has 
been quite unfavorable for allowing a steady ar- 
rival of ships from abroad. Under these circum- 
stances, the amount of business done in our grain 
markets has been moderate, and confined to the 
immediate wants of the trade, and entirely devoid 
of any spirit of speculation. Owing to the fall- 
ing off of the demand from Ireland, the stock of 
wheat, flour, and Indian corn, has greatly increas- 
ed. Holders in general are very free sellers. 
Flour in bond sells slowly at 24s. to 25s. 6d., and 
for duty-paid the demand is chiefly retail at 26s. 
6d. t6 27s. per barrel. The current value of In- 
dian corn, 28s. to 28s. 6d. for white, and 29s. 6d. 
to 30s. per quarter for yellow. Indian corn meal 
sells at 14s. to 14s. 6d. per barrel. 
Corron Marxet.—The cotton trade, for a week 
subsequent to the 30th ult., was rather active, and 
speculative operations were, to a considerable ex- 
| tent, resulting in an advance of fully 1d. per 
pound ; but, although there is notany diminution 
of the healthy aspect of the trade, the market 
during the last week has been much less active, 
and holders have supplied the market more free- 
ly. This reaction is attributed to two causes: 
first, to the recent accounts of the very large re- 
ceipts into the American ports; and, secondly, to 
the increased quantity offering, from the late 
heavy arrivals, and the anxiety manifested to re- 
alize the profit which present prices affords, low 
though they be. The stock in port is 411,000 
bales, of which, 258,099 are American. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Baitimore, February 5, 1849. 


Breer Cartir—There were offered at the 
scales to-day, 600 head of beeves, about 300 of 
which were sold to city butchers and packers, at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 per 100 pounds 
on the hoof, equal to $5 a $7.75 net, and averag- 
ing about $3.50 gross weight, showing a slight ad- 
vance. The residue weredriven to Philadelphia. 
Hoes.—There is a fair supply. We quotelive 
at $5 a $5.50 per 100 pounds. 
In consequence of the inclemency of the weath- 
er, business generally was dull to-day. There 
wore sales of 200 barrels Howard Street flour at 
$4.8714, and 200 barrels City Millsat same price. 
Corn—about 5,000 bushels yellow, afloat, sold at 
5l cents. No sales of white; it is held at 46 a 
47 cents. Oats, 30 a 32 cents. 








burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 


LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wituiam Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direetion of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be prom pay, execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 


ENTERAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations, No.61 Jonn street, New York.—The subscri- 








and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the TrutH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
yery Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is-not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray- 
ings, &c., now on hand. It may, however, be well to say, 
that among a large assortment of Publications may be found 
the following: 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
Rey. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh ; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rev. A. Barnes ; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W. 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 
Wayland’s Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. Torrey: Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White _* ' in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case; 
Spooner's Unconstitutionality of Slavery; Spooner Review- 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodeli’s Constitutional Ar- 
gument; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble Argument, by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jonathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectariahism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a ‘Yankee Schoolmaster at the South > 
Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Moore; Amer- 
ican Slavery as it is, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney; Reproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Reli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engravings, Handbills, En- 
velopes le 

itis confident] hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himeelt with a quantity ofour Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Feb. 3. Publishing Agent, No. 61 John street. 

ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 

EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 61 John 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. mi he ra . 

Facts the P pamp et 0 s—a compila- 
tion Ree the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and ohjects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 . Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
u 


ital. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,0000f American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by ILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 








LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
ef Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
as ny ane, ‘ennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—t: * 








FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
pratense Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that. 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordi way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water a . oy ne | -_ a — 
Letter Copyi resses, Fire Proof Doors for 8 an 
la a ’ “EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. lL. 


JAY & FIELD, 
TTORNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
20 Nassan street, New York. 
: JOHN JAY. 
Feb, 8.—3m MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 


LITTELU’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 247.— February 10, 1849. — Price, 
twelve and a half cents. 








SHORT ARTICLES. s The 
Sagacity of a Pyrenean Dog. Causes of Disease. 
Crafts in Gerson: . Raft of Monkeys. Poisoned “re 
Electric Light. Monument. . 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 





HE ADDRESS OF THE 
T ERN LIBERTY porte 4 On Feber orn 


A a 
with notes, by a citizen of revo pags of facts and waistic 


SERN AND WEST- | supply shall 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 

e ington, D. C., prepares. Specifications and Drawings, 

and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun- 

try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for & 
derate fee, all b belonging to his profession. _ 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic - 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an inven = 
from a rough drawing and description, which — “hk : 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed — ier 8 a 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to 0 9 _ 
without the expense and trouble of coming person 
ns an wall near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to farnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completly secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact busin n general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 

sell, . 
ne eet cis can be set with entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 

spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 








1. Mrs. Hemans.—Blackwood’s Magazine. : ness. 
days Desert.— Tait’s Me ¥ ust be post paid. 

& Mrs’ Sigzurney’s Poo tpeaaer Letters TE street, opposite the Patent Office. 

4. Plain People.—Chambers’s Journal Oct. 26.—*tj 

Secnes tioning: GaP ad Papal Power ; France . REMOVAL. 

, ; the au ower ; : 

and its } ent; W. leah on European Politics; — Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 
Change Perplexing Kings ; Louis Imperator, &c. can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociely haye been re- 


moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. ‘ 
ving secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 
ittee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, New York, will make it a point to call and 
y of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the sul of slavery, of it is intended that a full 
be kept constantly on hand. Orders from ~ 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode . 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt a 
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For the National Era. 


RETRIBUTION, 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


[conTINUED.] 

I pass over a few months of time, every stroke 
of which, however, had been tallied upon the 
heart and mind of Ernest Dent, obliterating the 
writing of years the m ; every stroke of which 
struck off a year of Hester’s life, as the hours 
pressed heavily and more heavily upon her, bear- 
ing her down slowly but surely to. the grave; 
every moment of which was counted with secret 
exultation by Juliette Summers, as it brought her 
nearer the goal of her secret aspirations. 

Upon Colonel Dent, a new and unfortunate love 
of popularity and distinction was growing ; he had 
been named, as Juliette had foreseen would bethe 
case, as the probable next Governor of the State. 
Tie was much from home; and his electioneering 
schemes were a continual draught upon his purse, 
so that even the negroes, who had ever been faith- 
fully paid up on the first of every menth, were now 
put off from time to time. Their zeal for work di- 
minished in consequence ; and the effect began to be 
seen in the deterioration of the Model-farm. This 
had gone on some months, when Hester ventured 
to remonstrate, and drew upon herself a severe re- 
buke. 

At length the time for the meeting of Congress 
approached, and Colonel Dent, with his family, 
went to Philadelphia. Just before they left home, 


“Sick! Why, I never saw you looking better in 
my life. Your cheeks are glowing. Sick! You 
can’t be with that color unless, indeed, you rouge. 
I hope you don’t rouge, Hester. ‘ 

His wife replied by pre his hand and placing 
i i urning cheek. 
mn Yen T vee tt is eee hot. Well, no wonder. 
You are every way unfit for such a scene as this, 
Hester. Indeed, I don’t know why you should 
have wished to come. I should have supposed 
that you would have preferred staying home with 
your child.” : 3 
“Why, Colonel,” said Hester, in a manner 
slightly petulant, from feverish and nervous irri- 
tability, “don’t you know I did want to stay home, 
but you wouldn’t consent to it? Don’t you know 
that you insisted on my coming to chaperone Ju- 
liette, because she was anxious to be here?” 
st So I did. Very well; then I will not insist 
upon your coming again, since it puts you in sueh 
a bad humor as to make you forget the commonest 
e.” 
pee rion tol forgive me if you think I spoke 
petulantly. Iam not in a bad humor, but I am 
faint and feverish, and every nerve in my body 
seems quivering; my eyes are dim, and my head 
swims. Please let me go home.” 

« Heavens!” exclaimed Colonel Dent, with start- 
ling energy, “if there is not Juliette téte-a-téte 
with Murray inthe alcove. Hester! no languish- 
ing and whining now; take my arm, and come and 
join them.” 

Hester arose, and he drew her hand through 
his arm, and began to wind through the crowd. 
Suddenly he felt Hester lean heavily against him, 
and, when he turned to know the reason, he saw 
that she had fainted. Lifting her up lightly, he 
retraced his steps, and found his way to an inner 
room, where he laid her ona couch. Others had 
seen her sink, also; and when a few inquired— 

“ Who is sick ?” ‘ 

“ Some one has fainted; who is it ?” 

They replied— 





Hester received a letter from her quondam teach- 
er, Mrs. Nichols, informing her that she had re- 
ceived a legacy from the will of a worthy cousin, 
who had died in England, and that this legacy of 
three thousand dollars had enabled her to quit 
teaching, and to establish a Congressional board- 
ing-house, and requesting the patronage of Mrs, 
Dent’s family. Hester laid this letter before her 
husband, and was made happy by his acceding to 
the request contained therein. So to Philadel- 
phia and to Mrs. Nichols’s boarding-house they 


went. Their family, consisting of Colonel and 
Mrs. Dent, with a nurse and child, and Miss 
Summers, with her maid Minny, quite filled up 
Mrs. Nichols’s house, so that they had it to them- 
selves. For the first week, a few cards were left 
for the new comers. They received few visits, 
however, for, worn out with the fatigue of her 
journey, Hester lay upon the sofa most of the 
time; while Miss Summers was out, engaged with 
milliners and dress-makers, and Colonel Dent 
was absent, renewing his acquaintance with long- 
absent political friends. At the end of the first 
week of their stay, Mrs. Dent and Miss Summers 
received cards to a bal-costumé, to be given at 
the hotel of the French.Ambassador. As Mrs. 
Dent had somewhat recovered from her fatigue, 
and as Miss Summers was anxious to go, they de- 
termined to accept the invitations. Juliette Sum- 
mers chose to appear as Night; and, upon the 
evening of the ball, arrayed her superb form in a 
flowing robe of black velvet, starred with gold, 
while her rich, black rimglets were held back by 
a crescent of diamonds. Hester, as Morning, ap- 
peared in a blue satin dress, with a flowing veil 
of silvery gauze, confined by a single diamond 
above her brow, and falling around her like a 
mist. “Colonel and Mrs. Dent and Miss Sum- 
mers,” announced the gentleman-usher, as he 
threw open the doors of the saloon to admit this 
party. Colonel Dent conducted his ladies through 
the whole length of the crowded room before he 
could find a seat for them. Their progress was 
accompanied by the usual half-suppressed buzz of 
inquiry and remark— 

“Who are they?” ‘Who is she—the lady in 
black velvet?” ‘Oh! did you not hear their 
names announced? Colonel Dent, of Virginia; 

_ and that splendid woman on his arm is his wife.” 

“ Which, the lady in black velvet ?” 

“ Yes; of course.” 

“ Who is the other lady—the little delicate girl 
in blue ?” 

“Oh! that!—that is Miss—Miss—Wint—no, 
Summer. A poor relation, or a governess, or 
something; I don’t know what, exactly.” 

“Well, never mind her—she’s nobody; but 
Mrs. Dent—WNight, ‘most glorious Night ! Oh! is 
she not a peerless woman? Where the deuce did 
Dent find her?” 

‘“* Her ; why, she was Miss Grey, of Green Vale, 
in Virginia. Her family is one of the most dis- 
tinguished in the State.” 

* A most beautiful woman! Decidedly the most 
beautiful woman at this time in Philadelphia.” 

“ Or in the world. Iam going to get presented.” 

How very distinct a whisper generally is, whatever 
it may be intended to be. Now, every word of this 
whispered conversation was distinctly heard by 
each one of the party who formed the subject of it ; 
and it also produced an ¢ffect upon each, and most 
of all upon Juliette Summers, who painfully con- 
ceived the difference of consideration bestowed 
upon a Senator’s lady and a “ nobody—a Miss— 
Miss — Wint— Summer.” Colonel Dent was 
piqued into a silent wish that Juliette had been 
Hester, and Hester, Juliette. And Mrs. Dent, 
who had the most right to be offended, was simply 
amused at the mistake. Soon after Colonel Dent 
had seated his ladies, and left them, the last 
speaker in the whispered coloquy, who was an at- 
taché, met him, and said— 

“ Colonel! I congratulate you with all my heart 
and soul. You are an enviable man. Pray, pre- 
sent me to Mrs. Dent.” 

Colonel Dent took him up to Hester, and said, 
“Mrs Dent, Mr. Murray wishes to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“I feel honored by Mr. Murray’s observation,” 
said Hester, with a queer smile, making room for 
him by her side. It was amusing to see the young 
man’s look of blank dismay. However, he quick- 
ly regained his self-possession, but was near los- 
ing it again in pleasure when Mrs. Dent, turning 

‘to Juliette, said— : 

“Mr. Murray, this is my friend, Miss Sam- 
mers, formerly of Alexandria. Juliette, my love, 
this is Mr. Murray, of whom you have heard Col- 
onel Dent speak so often.” 

Miss Summers received Mr. Murray’s obei- 
sance with a haughty grace, that none but Miss 
Summers could assume. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the young gentleman soon solicited the hon- 
or of her hand in the waltz, and led her forth. 
Then again the hum of admiration went through 
the room—and Mrs. Dent’s beauty, grace, and ac- 
complishments, dress and taste, and Mrs. Dent’s 
wealth and family, were the theme of conversa- 
tion. Piqued and flattered—a prey to ridiculous- 
ly vexatious and contradictory emotions, raised by 
the natural but absurd mistake of the company, 
and beyond measure tormented by seeing Juliette 
whirled around the room ina young man’s arms— 
Colonel Dent went up to his wife and said— 

“I wish, Hester, when your friend is led back 
to you, that you would advise her not to waltz. It 
really appears to me a dance of very questionable 
propriety.” zs 

“Yes, I will,” said Hester; “for indeed I my- 
self disapprove of it.” ; 

Juliette, however, had not been an unobservant 
witness of Colonel Dent’s disapprobation ; so she 
did not require a hint to give up waltzing after 
the first performance, especially as now a lady of 
great musical reputation was being led to the pi- 
ano, and every one was preparing to hear her. 

Mr. Murray,at the conclusion of the waltz, had 
led Miss Summers, at her own request, up near 

the piano. When the lady at the instrument had 
finished her list of great pieces, and had arisen 
from her seat— 

“Do you play?” inquired Mr. Murray of Miss 
Summers. 

“ Sometimes,” replied that young lady. 

“Then do favor us,” entreated Mr. Murray. 

And the by-standers, as in politenees bound, 
reiterated and pressed the request. This was 
precisely what Juliette wanted; so, with an air 

of mingled hauteur and condescension, she suffer- 
ed herself to be placed at theinstrument, ran over 
-the prelude, and soon her voice arose and filled 
the vast saloon with melody. “As Mr. Murray 
expressed it, the air seemed shuddering with its 
burden of harmony. 

eee ak. “Whoisshe?” whi | some 
of the i who had had no opportunity of 
observing the beauty before that— 

“Is she a professional singer ?” 

‘Professional? Hush! She is Mrs. Col. Dent, 
of The Vale, in Virginia.” 


In the meantime, Hester gat in the distant part 





the con- 


hin! | omy grees 


“Oh! noone. The young girl that came with 
the Dents.” 
As soon as he had laid Hester down, Colonel 
Dent threaded his way through the crowd to 
seek Juliette; and, finding her, said, in a low 
voice— 
“ Miss Summers, my wife is ill. 
turn home with us now?” 
“Yes! Where is she? Take me to Hester.” 
When they returned to the room where Hester 
ad been left, they found their hostess, Madame 
——, and a physician, who happened to be pres- 
ent, in attendance upon her. Hester was sup- 
ported in the arms of a domestic, who from time 
to time wiped her lips with a handkerchief. 
“Tt is only a faint from the heat of the room. 
She will recover soon,” said Colonel Dent, com- 
ing up. 
“It isa severe hemorrhage of the lungs, sir,” 
said the physician, pointing to the handkerchief 
in the hands of the domestic. 
“ Flow shall we get her home ?” inquired Colo- 
nel Dent. 
“She must remain just where she is, sir. To 
remove the young lady would kill her.” 
Juliette’s color came and went, as she gazed 
upon the pale, sharp features of her friend, and 
she said to herself— 
“T thought so—I said so; but it has come even 
sooner than I thought. Strange, that Colonel 
Dent never seemed to suspect this.” 
“ The lady must be taken home,” said Colonel 
Dent. “I, too, have some little medical expe- 
rience, and I know this lady’s constitution. I will 
have her taken home.” 
And he went out to order the carriage. 
“Tt will kill her,” said the physician. 
“Indeed it will,” agreed Madame ——. 
“Do you think so?” inquired Juliette. 
“No doubt of it, madam,” said the doctor. 
In twenty minutes from this, Hester was laid 
upon her own bed. The physician, Colonel Dent, 
Miss Summers, Mrs. Nichols, and Minny, were 
grouped around her. The hemorrhage had ceased, 
but Hester lay apparently dying. The physician 
held her wrist, but could scarcely detect a pulsa- 
tion ; and, from time to time, he stooped over, to 
listen for her low and almost imperceptible breath- 
ing. As Mrs. Nichols stood next him, he whis- 
pered to her— 
“ Clear the room.” 
So she turned to Colonel Dent, and said— 
“My dear Colonel, you can do no good here.” 
And to Juliette she said— 
“Miss Summers, my love, you had best with- 
draw with your maid. Go with your young lady, 
Minny; we want silence and darkness here.” 
Minny had been standing at the foot of the bed, 
with her hands clasped tightly upon her chest, 
that heaved and shuddered with suppressed sobs, 
while silent tears overflowed her pale cheeks. 
Forgetting, in extreme anxiety, her usual timidi- 
ty, Minny seized the hand of Mrs. Nichols, and 
gasped out— 
“Can she survive? Is she dying? Oh! tell me, 
tell me.” 
“FTush! hush! We hope she is not dying. You 
must leave the room.” 
And all left the room, except Mrs. Nichols and 
the physician. 
The Dents occupied the second floor of the 
house, consisting of several large apartments, and 
one small room immediately above the front pas- 
sage-way, and in front of the stair-landing. This 
little room had been fitted up by Colorfel Dent 
as a small study, where he could retire to read or 
to prepare his speeches. To this small apartment 
he repaired, after leaving the bedside of his wife. 
Sitting down to a writing-table, he commenced 
revising & manuscript speech, and tried to confine 
his attention to the subject in vain. At last, he 
sat back in his chair, and, covering his eyes with 
his hand, gave himself up to reverie. Why could 
he not finish his manuscript, especially as the 
speech was expected to be delivered in the Senate 
the next day. Was it the image of his pale, fad- 
ing young wife, extended on her couch of suffer- 
ing, perhaps of death, whom he had vowed to cher- 
ish “in sickness as in health,” that drove away all 
thoughts of political subjects? Well, perhaps he 
did think of her externally and remorsefully. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise. But his soul 
was filled with one image—the image of the dark, 
splendid beauty, “like the bright pageant of a 
midnight dream,” whose radiance had dazzled and 
bewildered him the whole evening. 
What a strange and sometimes fearful element 
is fire; a spark falls—a foot set upon it would ex- 
tinguish it; but the spark is left to ignite—it be- 
comes a blaze; a little water would quench it— 
but the blaze spreads into a sheet of flame; the 
flame extends to a general conflagration. Many 
a dear homestead—the abode of industry, peace, 
and love ; many a fair mansion—the scene of fam- 
ily affection and social and friendly festivity ; 
many a council chamber—the arena of wisdom and 
talent, political and patriotic debate; many ar 
humble house of prayer, and many a lofty cathe- 
} dral, is laid in the dust; and a city it has taken a 
cycle of centuries to build, in a day is reduced to 
ashes. And even such a strange and fearful 
thing is passion: a forbidden object is seen, ad- 
mired, wished for; a little government of the 
thought would correct the wish; but the object is 
agreeable to the imagination—it is recalled, con- 
templated, until the vague wish becomes a distinct 
and strong desire. Self-control might even non- 
arrest the progress of the evil, but the secret im- 
age of contemplation is very dear, and to the daz- 
zled and delirious vision of passion and imaginae 
tion it has become almost sacred. The heart is 
the consecrated temple of worship; the idol is 
enshrined in its holy of holies; the thoughts are 
the fruits that bow before it, and integrity and 
happiness are the sacrifice laid upon the altar. 
.Thus the illusion that commenced with a light 
dalliance of imagination, ends in an impetuous 
and irresistible passion; and the wisdom and vir- 
tue it has taken half a lifetime to acquire, is in an 
hour destroyed by the fire of passion. Yes, a 
strange element is fire; a household deity when 
it glows upon the domestic hearth, drawing around 
its genial warmth.the home circle—a household 
demon, when, breaking through all restraint, it 
wraps that home in flames, and reduces it to ash- 
es. And a strange element is love—that spiritual 
fire; a heavenly influence when it unites, per- 
and blesses a family circle; a diabolical 
agency, when, allured beyond its legitimate bounds 
by a forbidden object, it endangers or consum- 
mates the destruction of family confidence, peace, 
and union. 
How long remained Ernest Dent with his 
hand shutting the light from his eyes, while his 
mind was lost in reverie? Until imagination 
had inflamed the passions. And then Satan, ever 
ready to codperate, sent Juliette into the room. 
The door had opened softly, and the subject-of his 
thoughts stood before him, ere he was aware. 
“ Miss Summers !” exclaimed he, in surprise ; 
“why, I thought you had gone to rest long ago !” 

“Thought I had gone to rest, Colonel? What, 
with one dear friend sick and suffering, and anoth- 
er, equally dear, anxious and watching! I saw 
the light in your study, and I have come to bring 
you news of Hester’s state.” 
“ How is she ?” 
“ Better. She is sleeping. And now that you 
know this, betake yourself to rest, Colonel; for 
day is dawning, and, before the noon of this day, 
Saat you are expected to speak upon that 
bill. 
“Yes,” said Ernest Dent, looking at her in- 
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the bedside of a sick, perhaps a dyin 

fe, to make a speech in the Senate? Woul 
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them, keeping his eyes fixed upon hers with the 

power of the loadstone. 

Juliette felt herself under the influence of. a 

spirit and a passion, even mightier than her own. 

She shuddered, and tried to draw her hands away. 
His grasp tightened. His fingers encircled her 
wrists, like red-hot fetters, while his eyes, fixed 
upon her, held her in a spell. 

“ Juliette, I love you !” 

“This is wrong. This is wicked. Let go my 
hands, Colonel Dent !” . 
« Juliette, I love you !” 


“You shock me! Youinsultme! Release me 
this moment !” 

“ Juliette, I love you!” persisted Ernest Dent, 
drawing her towards him. 


“You alarm me! You frighten me to death! 
You are mad! Let me go this instant, Colonel 
Dent,” exclaimed Juliette, struggling violently to 
free herself. 

“IT love you, Juliette! Love! Pshaw! that 
is not the word. People love every day. Juliette, 
I am delirious with the thought of you! I am 
mad for you, Juliette! And, come what will, I 
will have you, Beautiful Rapture !” EA: ms 

“Let me go! Let me go! I say, or I will bring 
the house about your ears!” exclaimed Juliette, 
in extreme terror. 

“ Bring the world about my ears! I hold your 
hands in mine; I am gazing in your eyes; and, 
though the stars should fall, 1 will not release 
you, or take off my gaze, Beautiful Captive !” 

“You are mad! Consider your obligations! 
Consider your prospects !” gasped Juliette, taking 
breath. : 

“Ltell you, Bewildering Joy! that I see but 
one thing in the universe ; and, though the earth 
should roll from beneath our feet, and the heavens 
should recede and leave us alonein space, I would 
not release you! I would not be severed from 

ou !” 

“Colonel Dent, you should blush for your- 
self!” said Miss Summers, in a tone of withering 
scorn. “This is ungenerous, unmanly, cruel !” 

“And my love is cruel! exacting, fierce, and 
cruel! If [ were about to die this moment, Ju- 
liette, I should kill you, lest any one else should 
have you. If I were condemned to eternal mis- 
ery, I should try to draw your spirit down to per- 
dition with mine, from the Jove I bear you!” ex- 
‘claimed he, passittg his arm around her waist. 

Juliette darted her head down, quick as light- 
ning, and, setting her teeth in the fiesh of his 
hand, bit it to the bone, exclaiming, as the blood 
spouted from the little semi-circle of wounds— 

“ Now, lunatic! will you release me ?” 

“ Beautiful Vixen!—no. Bite again, Juliette. 
F like it !” 

Miss Summers changed her tactics. Melting 
into a sea of tears, she murmured, in tones of 
sweetest, clearest melody— : 

“Let-me go, Ernest; pray let me go. I will 
come and talk to you by and by, when I am more 
composed. Let me go, Ernest. See! I am in your 
power, but you would not hurt one so weak as I 
am.” 

This subdued him. Releasing her, he said— 

“Go, Juliette. You can make me do anything! 
[ am your slave! yourdog, Juliette! I only wish 
to grovel at your feet.” 

“Fyrom whence I would spurn and spit at you!” 
said Miss Summers, as she cleared the room. 
“Ugh! how disgusting a grand passion renders a 
man !” 

She gained her own apartment, and sat down 
to still the beating of her heart, saying to her- 
self: “ Well, well! I did not expectthis! He has 
no more self-control than a child. Heavens! I 
have raised a tempest, roused a lion, fired a pow- 
der magazine, invoked a demon! What shall I 
do? what shall I do? With this coward heart of 
mine, too! succumbing too soon. Traitor heart! 
if you do threaten to betray me! I will tear this 
passion out, and cast it into the fire, sooner than 
it shall interfere with my ambition.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.| 
———. 


For the National Era. 


ADA: THE MINSTREL. 


BY D. C. ELLIS. 











She came from out no castle hall, 
From wassail gay, and banquet’s mirth— 
She heard no lordly eccents fall— 
She saw no splendor, save in worth. 
Home was all; 
She came from out no castle hall. 


Lowly was her frail abode, 
And woe worn were the inmates there— 
The path where penury had trode 
Was traceable with want and care. 
Grievous load ; 
Lowly was her frail abode. 


Her mother bow’d with grief and age, 
Her father’s spirit dwelt on high— 
His years had been a chequered page 
Of happiness and misery, 
On life’s stage— 
Her mother bowed with grief and age. 


She had a brother, darling child, 
Tvo young bv far for fruitful toil; 
Yet on their path he daily smiled, 
Like sunshine on a teeming soil. 
Love beguiled— 
She had a brether, darling child. 


Sweet Italy had been their home, 
The land of minstrelsy and song, 
Where wakeful fancy loves to roam, 
And revel in its be uties long. 
Failen Rome— 
Sweet Italy had been their home. 


Grim-visaged want was at their : oor— 
Dread famine brooded on the wall— 
The mother saw ana fear’d it more, 
When bread she heard her children call. 
Gone her store, 
Grim-visaged want was at their door. 


Go! take thy harp, sweet child, she said, 
And tune it as in days by gone; 
’Tis,hard for thee to sing for bread, 
Bat it may save from famine wan. 
Tears she shed— 
Go! take thy harp, sweet child, she said. 


Rudely swept the angry b'ast 
Along the narrow, cheerless street— 
The mother wept, as hurried past 
Her minstrel girl, with blithesome feet. 
Hope, the last— 
Rudely swept the angry biast. 
Forth she wandered all alone, 
A scanty pittance seeking, 
Amid a world unfeeling grown, 
And deaf to misery speaking 
Sorrow’s tone. 
Forth she wandered all alone. 
The hours pass’d drearily away, 
Within the little minstrel’s home ; 
And oft the boy would leave his play, 
To watch his lovely sister come. 
Long her stay— 
The hours pass’d drearily away. 
But Ada came not, with her smile, 
Till evening stole o’er busy mart— 
Her mother wonder’d much the while, 
And oft exelaim’d, with throbbing heart, 
“ Where’s my child?” 
But Ada came not, with her smile. 
Long hours pass’d by—the minstrel eame— 
The bright tear sparkled in her eye ; 
Joy mantled on her brow—her frame 
Convulsed with hope and ecstacy 
All aflame— 
Long hours pase’d by—the minstrel came. 
Her harp had earn’d them bread that day— 
Her songs had open’d pity’s ear— 
Men heard the youthful suppliant play, 
And gave of money with their tear. 
Both repas — 
Her harp had earn’d them bread that day. 
Ah! there were happy breasts that night, 
As round their fragal board they press’d ; 
Contentment dwelt.in softest light, 
And quietnde their slumbers blest. 
Joyful sight! 
, Ah! there were happy hearts that night. 
Pine no more at furtune’s lot, 
Ye whom p'enty’s hand hath fed— 
Think of her who faltered not, 
The minstrel girl that sung for bread. 
Toil and plot— 
Pine no more at fortune’s lot. 


Henrietta, New York, 1848. 


CONVENTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

A Delegate Convention of the colored people of 
Ohio is now in session in this city. —The Conven- 
tion is respectable in numbers and in talents, and 
their proceedings are conducted with ability, or- 
der, and decorum. Their object is to devise means 
for the repeal of the Black Laws of this State, the 
abolition of slavery, and the adoption of means for 
the improvement of their race. On Thursday 
evening, on motion of Dr. Townshend, the Hall of 
the State House was Opened for their accommoda- 
tion. A large audience of both colored and white 
citizens were present. ‘They were addressed by 
Mr. Day, a colored graduate from Oberlin, and 
by J. L. Watson, of Cleveland. The speeches of 
both gentlemen exhibited much thought and -pa- 
triotic devotion to their country and race; and 
were listened to with perfect attention. Several 
songs were sung, and in taste. We cannot, 
and would not if we could, refrain from bid- 
ding God speed to the efforts of those oppressed 
‘people to elevate themselves and their race. The 
yielding of the use of the State House, and the at- 
tention of the audience, and their perfect good be- 
haviour, show a most cheering state of progress in 
the public mind —Ohio State Journal. 


OREGON MORALS. 


A late arrival from Oregon states that one of 
the perpetrators of the terrible massacre of Dr. 
Whitman and family has beencaptured and hung 
by the chief of the Walla Wallas, who was also 
in pursuit of another, having offered a large re- 
ward for his discovery. The missionaries at Fort 
Colville had removed, with their families, to Ore- 
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for the formation of a Bible Society. They have 
also voted at their legislative election, by a small 
majority, to refuse licenses to sell intoxicating 
liquors. These are hopeful indications that the 
newW empire will be based upon the same enduring 
principles of morality and religion that alone have 
iven beauty and stability to our own institutions. 

ould that we might hear as good a report, a 
year hence, from California. 


MR. DIX—A REMINISCENCE. 


Mr. Dix, in his excellent remarks in the Sen- 

ate, a few days since, on the presentation of the 

New York resolutions, thus referred to some 

matters of interest in the history of this Dis- f 

trict : 

“T understand that, in 1802, forty-six years ago, 

this traflic was presented by the grand jury of 

the city of Alexandria, as a grievance which 
ought to be abated. John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
in 1816, introduced aresolution to inquire whether 
such traffic existed. He pronounced it to be ille- 
gal and inhuman, and the object of his resolution 
was to adopt the necessary measures for its sup- 
pression.’ I understand, too, that the inhabitants 
of this city have presented it as a grievance before 
their judicial tribunal, and that the Court replied 
that there was no authority to interfere without 
an act of Congress. Mr. President, this is not 
all. I have a petition here, or a memorial, from 
the inhabitants of the District of Columbia to 

Congress, praying for the gradual abolition of 

slavery. This memorial was presented in 1828, 

and I will read it for the purpose of showing that 

the resolution of the Legislature of New York, 
which is pronounced to be insulting, has not gone 
so far as the resolution of the inhabitants of the 

District : ; 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : ’ 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties 
of Washington and Alexandria, in the District of 
Columbia, beg leave to call theattention of your 
honorable body to an evil of serious magnitude, 
which greatly impairs the prosperity and happi- 
ness of this District; and casts the reproach of 
inconsistency upon the free institutions estab- 
lished among us. 

While the laws of the United States denounce 
the foreign slave trade as piracy, and punish with 
death those who are found engaged in its perpe- 
tration, there exists in this District, the seat of 
the National Government, a domestic slave trade, 
scarcely less disgraceful in its character, and even 
more demoralizing in its influence. For this is 
not, like the former, carried on against a barba- 
rous nation ; its victims are reared up among the 
people of this country, educated in the precepts 
of the same religion, and imbued with similar do- 
mestic attachments. ; 

These people are, without their consent, torn 
from their homes, husband and wife are fre- 
quently separated, and sold into distant parts; 
children are taken from their parents without re- 
gard to the ties of nature, and the most endear- 
ing bonds of affection are broken forever. 

Nor is this traffic confined to those who are 
legally slaves for life. Some who are entitled to 
freedom, and many who have a limited time to 
serve, are sold into unconditional slavery ; and, 
owing to the defectiveness of our laws, they are 
generally carried out of the District before the 
necessary steps can be taken for their release. 

We behold these scenes continually taking 
place among us, and lament our inability to pre- 
vent them. The people of this District have, 
within themselves, no means of legislative re- 
dress; and we therefore appeal to your honorable 
body, as the only one invested by the American 
Constitution with the power to relieve us. 

Nor is it only from the rapacity of slave traders 
that the colored race in this District are doomed 
to suffer. Even the laws which govern us, sanc- 
tion and direct, in certain cases, a procedure that 
we believe is unparalleled in glaring injustice by 
anything at present known among the Govern- 
ments of Christendom. An instance of the ope- 
rations of these laws, which occurred during the 
last summer, we will briefly relate. 

A colored man, who stated that he was entitled 
to freedom, was taken up as a runaway slave, and 
lodged in the jail of Washington. He was adver- 
tised ; but no one appearing to claim him, he was, 
according to law, put up at public auction, for 
the payment of his jail fees, and sold as a slave 
for life! He was purchased by a slave-trader, 
who was not required to give security for his re- 
maining in the District,and he was soon after 
shipped at Alexandria for one of the Southern 
States. An attempt was made by some benevo- 
lent individuals to have the sale postponed until 
his claim to freelom could be investigated, but 
their efforts were unavailing; and thus was a 
human being sold into perpetual bondage, at the 
capital of the freest Government on earth, with- 
out even a pretence of trial, or an allegation of 
crime. 

We blush for our cotntry while we relate this 
disgraceful transaction, and we would fain con- 
ceal it from the world, did not its very enormity 
inspire us With the hope that it will rouse the 
philanthropist and the patriot to exertion. We 
have no hesitation in believing your honorable 
body never intended that this odious law should 
be enforced; it was adopted with the old code of 
Maryland, from which, we believe, it has been ex- 
punged since this District was ceded to the Gene- 
ral Government. 

The fact of its having been so recently exe- 
cuted shows the necessity of this subject_being 
investigated by a power which we confidently 
hope will be ready to correct it. 

We are aware of the difficulties that would 
attend any attempt to relieve us from these griev- 
ances by a sudden emancipation of the slaves in 
this District, and we would therefore be far from 
recommending so rash a measure. But the course 
pursued by many of the States of this Confede- 
racy, that have happily succeeded in relieving 
themselves from a similar burden, together with 
the bright example which has been set us by the 
South American Republics, proves most conclu- 
sively that a course of gradual emancipation, to 
commence at some fixed period, and to take effect 
only upon those who may thereafter be born or 
removed into the District, might be pursued with- 
out detriment to the present proprietors, and 
would greatly redound to the prosperity and 
honor of our country. 

The existencg among us of a distinct class of 
people, who, by their condition as slaves, are de- 
prived of almost every incentive to virtue and 
industry, and shut out from many of the sources 
of light and knowledge, has an evident tendency 
to corrupt the morals of the people, and to damp 
the spirit of enterprise, by accustoming the rising 
generation to look with contempt upon honest la- 
bor, and to depend for support too much upon the 
labor of others. It prevents a useful and indus- 
trious class of people from settling among us, by 
rendering the means of subsistence more preca- 
rious to the laboring class of whites. 

It dimiaishes the resources of the community, by 
throwing the earnings of the poor into the coffers 
of the rich; thus rendering the former depend- 
ent, servile, and improvident, while the latter are 
tempted to become, in the same proportion, luxu- 
rious and prodigal. 

That these disastrous results fiow from the ex- 
istence of slavery among us is sufficiently con- 
spicuous, when we contrast the languishing con- 
dition of this District and the surrounding coun- 
try, with the prosperity of those parts of the 
Union which are less favored in point of climate 
and location, but blessed with a free and indus- 
trious population. 

We would, therefore, respectfully pray that 
these grievances may claim the attention of your 
honorable body, and that a law of Congress may 
be enacted, declaring that all children of slaves 
born in the District of Columbia. after the 4th day 
of July, 1828, shall be free at the age of twenty- 
five years; and that those laws wnich authorize 
the selling of supposed runaways for their prison 
fees or maintenance may be repealed. 

And, also, that laws may be enacted, to prevent 

slaves from being removed into this District, or 

brought in for sale, hire, or transportation ; with- 
out, however, preventing members of Con 
resident strangers, or travellers, from bringing 
and taking away with them their domestic ser- 
vants. 


This, sir, is a petition of the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia. It was signed by one thou- 
sand and sixty persons. I counted the names, 
and believe that is the correct number. It con- 
tains the names of some of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the District. For instance, Judge 
Cranch, who is at the head of the judiciary of the 
District, Jonathan Elliot, and J. P. Van Ness, the 
largest property owner in the District. There 
are many other names equally respectable—names 
well known to many of us; but as I have not the 
names of the signers before me, I can only in- 
stance those which occur to my recollection. 
Now, sir, this petition goes much further than 
the New York resolutions. It not only asks for 
the suppression of the traffic in slaves, Dat it asks 
for * abolition of slavery in this igri, It 
is much stronger lan e to pronounce the traffic 
disgraceful in its yp dennepn and demoralizing in 
its influence, than the language recited to the Sen- 
ate in the New York resolutions. The people of 
this District haye done all in ‘’\cir power to. rid 
themselves of an evil which they believed, as 
this memorial states, to affect their good name 
and their rosperity. They. have exonerated 
themselves a _all responsibility on account of 
it. They have thrown the lity upon 
Cc weomptaering thay it has,the power to act 
in: the premises. That is a co. hae 
tate of New 
York, one of the so of this Union, | 
has entured. in reapectful language in terme 
far less significant expressed by the 
























people of the District of, Columbia—to divest it- 
self of any responsibility in the matter; that is 


all. 

If the Legislature of the State of New York, 
then, in presenting these resolutions, merits an | 
reproach on account of this expression of senti- 
ment, gentlemen surely must perceive a far 
heavier burden of reproach falls upon the inhab- 
itants of this District, who not only asked for 
the abolition of slavery, but in regard to the 
traffic expressed their opinion,in very strong and 
emphatic terms. 


———._ —___—_ 


FREE SOIL MEN IN INDIANA. 


The Free Soil Democracy of the State of Indi- 
ana held a State Convention at Indianapolis, and, 
after debate, resolved, with great unanimity, on 
nominating candidates for State officers. James 
H. Cravens was nominated for Governor, and 
John W. Wright for Lieutenant Governor. 

H. L. Elisworth and others were appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for a great Mass 
Convention of the West and Northwest, to be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 13th of July 
next, to commemorate the day on which was 
passed the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. 

Among the resolutions adopted, we note the 
following : 


4. Resolved, That we cherish the National Re- 
forms proposed by the Buffalo Platform—making 
public office more elective by the people—secur- 
ing the public lands more fully to the actual set- 
tler—effecting retrenchment in public expendi- 
tures—creating a reduced rate of postage, and 
abolishing the distinction between fresh-water 
and salt-water improvements. 

5. Resolved, That we are opposed to the admis- 
sion of any new States, whether formed from 
present Territories, future acquisition, or the di- 
vision of States, without the express condition 
that slavery shall be forever excluded therefrom. 

6. Resolved, That the exemption from involun- 
tary alienation by sale upon execution or other- 
wise of a homestead sufficient for the comfortable 
residence of a family, is a measure recommended 
by its obvious utility and justice—to which, there- 
fore, we propose to give a cordial support. 

7. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, the Constitution of the State of Indiana 
should be so amended as to secure the election of 
all State and County officers by the People. 

8. Resolved, That the Ordinance of the 13th 
of July, 1787, especially in reference to its Anti- 
Slavery provision, is well worthy the age and the 
men who adopted it. To its supporters a nation’s 
gratitude is due. In our hearts and memories, in 
the heart and memory of the whole Northwest, 
let their names be hallowed and revered. 

9. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, it is meet and propeg.that the anniver- 
sary of the 13th day of July, 1787, (the date of 
the Ordinance aforesaid,) should be perpetually 
celebrated, especially by the citizens of the North- 
west; and that we recommend a general Mass 
Convention of such citizens, and especially of the 
Free Democracy, on the 13th day of July next, 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

10. Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements on 
the part of the Free Democracy of this State for 
such general Convention, of which they shall 
give due notice. : 

11. Resolved, That all great political parties 
hitherto or now existing in this country have 
wisely regarded general and local organizations 
for the choice of men of their own principles to of- 
fices which naturally and directly aid those prin- 
ciples, to be the readiest and most effective way 
of spreading them and making them prevalent ; 
and that it will not be less wise for the Free Soil 
party to follow the course of universal experience 
in National, State, Congressional, and other po- 
litical elections. 

Messrs. H. L. Ellsworth, R. Vaile, James H. 
Cravens, O. Butler, and J. W. Wright, were ap- 
pointed the committee contemplated by the 10th 
resolution. 

On motion of O. Butler, 

Resolved, That a State Central Committee be 
appointed, consisting of seven members, residing 
in or near Indianapolis, with power to fill vacan- 
cies and to appoint one or more corresponding 
members in each Congressional district. 

The Convention appointed Calvin Fletcher, 
A. A. Ackley, Philip Sponable, James Sulgrove, 


said committee. 


> 


From the North American. 


THE ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA. 


In the delirium of the gold fever and go-to-Cali- 
fornia mania, there has been, naturally, a great 
deal of anxiety to learn the shortest and cheapest 
routes by which that land of hope can be reached. 
The route by Cape Horn is too long for the impa- 
tient ; that by Panama too dear for those who are 
not as well supplied with the needful as they ex- 
pect to be after afew weeks’ scratching in the gul- 
lies of the Sacramento; and to take any of the 
overland routes across the Rocky Mountains 
within our own territory, would entail the ne- 
cessity of waiting yet two or three months, until 
the melting of the snows from the plains and 
mountain defiles might render the journey safe 
and practicable. These difficulties have caused 
suggestions in regard to various new routes that 
have been proposed, (as promising to be both short 
and cheap ones,) across the territory of Mexico— 
as at the isthmus of Tehuantepec—from Vera 
Cruz to San Blas or Mazatlan—from Tampico to 
one or the other of these ports—and from Camar- 
go, on the Rio Grande, to Mazatlan. The route by 
Tehuantepec is, as yet, a speculative one merely ; 
over which—although, it is said, a good mule road 
is in progress—we have not heard of any compa- 
nies being yet formed to travel. The route by 
Vera Cruz and Mazatlan, which has the merit of 
being an old and well-known one, often pursued 
by energetic individuals and Government mes- 
sengers, seemg to have suddenly become a popu- 
lar one, as several vessels are reported as having 
sailed, and being about to sail, taking passengers 
by that route. The Tampico route is a still 
newer one; but some companies have been formed 
to attempt it. The route via Camargo to Mazat- 
lan is the last and newest proposition ; but asmall 
company has already left New Orleans to proceed 
by—or, rather, to open—this road, and, we are 
told, others are to follow from New York, and 
some few, perhaps, from Philadelphia. The at- 
traction, we learn, is an estimate some one has 
made, that an emigrant sailing from New York to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, steaming up that 
river to Camargo, and thence on a mule across 
the country to Mazatlan, there to take ship for 
San Francisco, may get to the land of promise for 
$125, all expensesincluded. That would be very 
cheap travelling, indeed, and cheaper, we fancy, 
“than any one dught to expect to travel, unless de- 
termined to go almost totally destitute of the ordi- 
nary necessaries of life, which are all so dear in 
California. 

Of these three routes, that by Tampico has the 
merit of the shortest land travel. From Tampico 
across to San Blas, by way of San Luis Potosi and 
Aguas ee priasee is, in air-lines, only about 450 
miles ; and the whole travelled distance would not 
exceed six hundred. If Mazatlan were selected 
instead of San Blas as the terminus, the road 
would be about one hundred miles longer. The 
distance from Camargo to Mazatlan—although 
the air-line is less than six hundred miles—is 
about nine hundred miles by way of Mapimi and 
Durango, as we cipher it out. Thus, according 
to Dr. Wislizenus’s itinerary, it is 435 miles from 
Camargo to Mapimi (via Monterey and Saltillo ;) 
from Mapimi to Durango, according to the late 
Lieut. Ruxton, 200 miles; while the air-line 
thence to Mazatlan is 200 miles, implying at least 
300 miles of road by a route perfectly unknown 
to any previous traveller. We may take the road 
from Vera Cruz to San Blas or Mazatlan, via the 
city of Mexico, as about the same or somewhat 
greater distance—from 900 to 1,000 miles. All 
three of these roads have the ordinary disad- 
vantages of Mexican roads, including the well- 
known danger from robbers, and the insalutrity 
of the lowlands or tierras calientes of both the Gulf 
and Pacific coasts. To these inconveniences the 
northern or Camargo route adds the peril of wild 
Indians, in quite as great, if not a greater degree 
than is offered by any of our own American Rocky 
Mountain roads. 

The States of Chihuahua and Durango, through 
which this road runs, are a yh. table to the 
inroads of the Camanches and Apaches, who have 
desolated and ruined, we might say conquered, 
both ; it is only in the towns and presidios that 
the people are safe from their continual murder- 
ous attacks. From Parras to Durango may be 
said to be Rag paves of Bead sag hunting 

unds (the Mexicans being the quarry ;) and 
age can be considered safe on ae road 
who are not in strong parties, well armed and ap- 
pointed, and somewhat practically acquainted with 
the art of war. Economical travellers on mules 
would not be likely to fare well in such encoun- 
ters. 

But perhaps the most serious difficulty in re- 
gard to all these Mexican routes is the uncer- 
tainty of procuring shipping, after arriving at 
either San Blas or Tt will not be diffi- 
cult for resolute travellers to get to these ports ; 
but it ought to be understood what certain pro- 


vision has been made for getting further. Ma- 
zatlan and San Bias are small place, with ano 








very important visited by comparativel 
i aa and at gal as ail 
po Rapp Fiadlr gms , are in a tumult of 
| excitement, a fornia emigration quite 
as great as we fotice at home, the chance ships 
that may touch there may come full—no room 


B.S. Noble, O. Butler, and William B. Greer, | 





fail, therefore, of procuring a passage, or have to 
wait for it a long time, in the midst of expense, 
suffering, and danger. They are both to be regu- 
lar stopping places for the Pacific mail steamers ; 
but what if they should be unable to receive pas- 
sengers? These towns, as we stated, are small, 
with the usual thriftless Mexican population, and 
no resources for accommodating and supplying, 
for any ig of time, any unusual number of 





the means of continuing their route to California, 
without any ddlay or failure, 








For the National Era. 


GENAVA HALE. 





formed Presbytery of the Lakes, April, 1848, and 
located in Logan county, Ohio. 


ley of the Miami and of the surrounding beauti- 
ful and undulating country. The location is 
healthy, and in the neighborhood of medicinal 
sulphur springs, one of which is destined to be a 
place of resért for health and pleasure. It is sit- 
uated within some thirty minutes walk from the 
Mad River and Lake Erie railroad, connecting 
Cincinnati, on the Ohioriver,and Sandusky city, 
on Lake Erie; and, by the Lakes, affording the 
shortest and cheapest route from New York city 
and the Northeastern States. The Columbusand 
Indianapolis railroad, to connect with the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, and with the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads, will cross the former railroad at 
Bellefontaine, near Genava Hall, thus opening fa- 
cilities for ready conveyance from every part of 
the Union. 

The society surrounding is industrious and en- 
terprising, moral and religious—essentially Pres- 
byterian, composed of all the different denomina- 
tions of Christians bearing that name. 

As the Institution is what it professes to be— 
Christian, and not Pagan—the Bible, with a selec- 
tion from the best Christian authors in the learn- 
ed languages, will be the text-book. The Latin 
course—Beza, Latin Testament, Grotius de Veri- 
tate, Buchanan’s Psalms of David in Latin verse, 
Calvini Institutio Religionis, and Institutio The- 
ologie Eleuctice, Francisco Turrettino. The 
Greek course—The New Testament, Chrysos- 
tom, and the Septuagint. The French course— 
The New Testament, the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, the Psalms of David, and whatever 
Christian authors may yet be selected. The He- 
brew—The Hebrew Bible entire. The best se- 
lections of class-books in the Mathematical course, 
and in the Natural, Mental, and Moral Sciences, 
will be made, having respect to the professed 
Christian character of the Institution. It is de- 
signed that the whole course shall be thorough, 
raising rather than lowering the standard of ed- 
ucation. Students designed for the Christian 
ministry can well afford totake an enlarged course 
in the languages as set forth in the class-books se- 
lected—all of which contain the very stamina of 
sound theology. A graduate in this Institution 
may be in advance of ordinary students of the 
second year now in most of the Theological Sem- 
inaries in the United States. 

It is contemplated to prepare an entire system 
of Moral Science, based upon the Bible. The 
moral law being the rule of all moral duties, and 
the foundation of all moral science, such should 
be our text-book. 

Boarding can be furnished as cheap as in any 
part of the United States, being in Ohio, in the 
great Miami valley, teeming with luxuries and sta- 
ple provisions, surpassed, perhaps, by no other 
portion of the globe. The medium and usual 
price, $1 per week ; lowerto those who take rooms, 
which will be given gratis in the College building. 

Tuition in College, $8 per session of two quar- 
ters. In the preparatory school, less. 

A separate apartment for the recitations of the 
female department, which will be conducted by a 
separate teacher. 

Jhe summer session will commence on the last 
Monday of April. 

FACULTY. 

Rey. J.B. Johnson, A. M., Principal. 

John Knox Milligan, Professor of French, Lat- 
in, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and Mathe- 
matics. 

James S. Milligan, Tutor and Assistant in the 
preparatory school. 


————___—__ - 
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ATLANTIC HOT <E. 
ANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beveriy, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 
LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free- Labor 


Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 

















LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


w, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. 


ISRAEL S. SPENCER, 
Jan. 28.—tf 


JOHN W. NORTH 
GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 
HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and 2 half miles from the vil'age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The sceneryis very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exglusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” Temes ©. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they wil) 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
céssful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication wil) 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Texms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy rcoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 








AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consultedon all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United Statesor Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis- 
cover aud point out the novel featnres—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post pail, 
enclosing @ fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
xe Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


He has the honor of reférring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents ; 

Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents: 

Wasuincton, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern: 

During the time Raw filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq, 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily pr tion of busi in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to bee man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 











MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V.— Decemurr, 1848. 
ONTENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery.. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
_ Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
Terms, $3 per year, in advance. ° 
New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied wit 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to = for new subscribers. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
Jan. 4.—Imi No. 12 Water street, Boston’ 


PATENTS. 


ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Dra ons, &c., accurately 


, Specificati 
and promptly prepared and altepded ‘ 
Aug. 26. 8, A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fe« 


Lard. Apply te 
T. AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 


TEMPERANCE, 

Be be an chapman HOTEL, Third street, nort). 
-Pennsyle avenue, and near the Ruiliroad Depot 

Washington City. to suit the times. April 29.—tf 

COMMISSION STORE. 


. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 10) 
Bowly’s * Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—ly 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 

Ts subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located fer about twenty years 

,) to their new manufactory. No. 400, W: 




















facture 
feooiguee- They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Ma: . 
th the right'to vend in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low petiaw 4a if the pur- 
chaser were préesefit, and warranted as above 

: T..GILBERT & CO. 





This Christian College was founded by the Re- | 


The site is ele- | 
vated, commanding an extensive view of the val- 


Sa & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 


— 
FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 
i astonishimg success which has attended the y,, 
this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or fa));." 
sic ») Spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders jt Ps 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a roy, 
a the above diseases, it stands unrivalled andy)” 
ere is no other reliable remedy. mon, 


TEETHING, WORMS, 


or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such o. 


“pr : the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine whic) 
visiters. e hope that all companies formed for | relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who San aa 


these roads will take care to provide in advance | children should remember this. stnall 


MANY A CHILD, 

| the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and hy 

been given over by physicians to die, has been restored ra 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract 7 

| From the Cincinnati Commer eal. 
REMARKABLE CURE. 


The following certificate was given to Messrs Th 


} 
} 


Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetal) 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sicknoas ‘x. 
| are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns. — 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that willow 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of t} ret 04 
est discoveries in medical science. , Po vtige 


t Physicians an 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a rey 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the pre 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to thos 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


1 men of 
nedy for 
sent dis 
afflj, ted 


CincinNaTI, August 26, [849 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to , 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these +. 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the } Ay 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. =—€ 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflict 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the o} 
he could not be cured. 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. | eal) 
| ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set i+ 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 

much deranged, an4 that it would be impossible to cure hit 

of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and Ped 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing nx ney 
away. 

1 called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me that the di 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take : 
to,cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think thors 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of lr 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf our city papers, with ccr. 
tificates from persons who had been afflicted for ten fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years and restored to ; 
by the use of the Extract. 

; I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr 
Thomas, I came to the conclueion to purchase a three dol): 
package. It did littleorno good I thrught I would try wt 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit 

I then came to the conzlusion to purchase a tewTlollar }ox 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was induc: d 
to purchase the second. And I am truly thankful that | « i 
80, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restore: ; 
perfect health. 

Should any person feei desirons of seeing bim, and axcer. 
taining farther particulurs, | should be pleased to grat ty 
them by their calling on ine at my residence, southwest a 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERK 
Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street. ogi 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

for the cure of epi eptic fits, 

A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixtees 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen jy 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. _— 


ed With 
ANION wax. 


ease 
7 long time 


health 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848, 
Dear Sir: My daughter was seven years of age on 
26th of last October. In Augustlast she was suddenly at. 
tacked with spasms aud convulsions, and from the first" part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Kx. 
tract, four weeks, she never missed haying from two to 
SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the curea por. 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called up n 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 
She has not had a fit since the second day she commence) 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine. 
are willing to testify to the above. 
I remain yours, respectfully, 


ARCHIBALD BETTIS 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. ™ 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sha rp, 
Maysvii_z, November 22, 181 

GenTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. Thestatement in 
regard to the purchase, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHAK? 
Messrs. THomas & Mivzs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reference to the almost miraculous efficacy of this yal- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 
sicians of Cincinnati: . 


the 


Cincinnati, November 24, 184 
GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with permission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 


ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally need by physi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

In May last, 1 came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one packsge. I have the pleasure to inform you that the 

ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. 

My principal object in sending this communication ie that 
those who are tiemselves or who have children thus afllicted 
may be induced to give it a trialyas I feel assured it will 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directions. 

Should any person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas- 
ed to have them call upon or address me, po 
residence. I remain yours, truly, : 





st paid, at my 


J. DART, M. D., 
: Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cin 


cinnati, sgents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 

ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. ; 
i<FPrepared by S. HART, M. D., New York 

Price: One package : ° , 


-« S310 


* * 
Four packages - - - : - - 1000 

’ Eight packages - - - - . - 20.00 

OF It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 
Indies. : 

THOMAS & MILES, 

No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 


United States, to whom all communications must be ad: 

dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg 

Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 

kk. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus 

Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. ; 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H, Reed & Co., Chicago 

David Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo 

Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 4 

H. D. Wade & Co., Kochester. 

And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer 
chants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies. Nov. 1G—eowly 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. ‘They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and (es- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting.) and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 

OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
/ Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. 8S. GLASCOE. 
C. B. HENRY. 


June 8.—ly E. WEBB. 





NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Kev. Silas McKeen, 

of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Svci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 

Was B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 

at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 23. 








LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery 4 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always bé 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expresel¥ 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Any to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code of 
the District of Columbia, in force September Ist, 18155 
by Worthington G. Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washingto" 
City. Published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at No. 61 John street, New York 4 
WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 cen 
per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invariab!y 
oy The author of the present work has nearly completed, 
for publication, the Black Code of each of the States in the 
Union. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


DRS. MUSSEY, - 
M EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ubio- 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


— 








Jan. 4. 





LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. _ 
CALs DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, T or a 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Part) 

attention paid to collections. ¢ County, Iilinois 
Court ou . _ 
they 4 February, May, and Oc 





Chunty 
tober 


: November. 
* Circuit court—second Monday in June and member. 
0<F~ Demands for suit should be on ant twenty day 


the first day of each term. ‘eb. 3.—1 yr. gt. 


~ FARM FOR SALE, —_ 

; » Farm, halfa mile from, and commanding &0 

OB oat view of, the flourishing town of Salem, — 

eg county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well a nol t 

Pisna wlarge brick house, two frame barns, an omhard 0 
vate fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the bes 








Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H, Jameson, Aug. 24.—10m 


on water a of aoft in the 
bite, Home anveae™ Nea Sey 
try « : 
red. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 
s 





My child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 








